A new and growing use of Bakelite Molded 


This trend is creating new and profitable business for 
the makers of Bakelite Molded articles, and is lending 
new sales advantages to the manufacturers of prod- 
ucts that may be packaged in these containers. Write 
us for the latest developments in this new and interest- 
ing market, ask for Booklet 51M, “Bakelite Molded”. 


With the increasing realization that attractive packag- 
ing is a distinct aid to sales, more and more products 
are being marketed in colorful, attractive Bakelite 
Molded boxes and containers. Uses range from pow- 
der boxes to fish line cases, and new ones are being 


introduced almost daily. 


There are many varieties of Bakelite Molded, each one possessing some special combination of properties. Whenever you encounter a 
molding job of unusual character, our engineers and research laboratories will be glad to cooperate with you in determining the proper 
methods and material to use. 
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ONFIRMED pessimists who maintain that there is no Santa Claus are doomed to dis- 
appointment. The Plastics Industry is hard at work supplying the Old Man with his 
stock in trade. Some of his new wares are shown on this page but next issue will contain 
the Plastics Industry’s contribution to the Christmas trade. 
“ 6 


Many molded pieces have been ejected from 
the presses since the days when Bakelite, to 
the smoker, meant only pipe stems. On the 
left is an unusual ash receptacle, a product 
of Electrcraft Corp., with a Durez molded 
cup. The cup will not burn or discolor. On 
the right are shown Freeman Novelty Co.’s 
“Korner Trays’, molded of Bakelite. Each 
tray is equipped with cigarette holders in 
the shapes and colors of the card suites. 





Flexible, feather-weight, odor- 
less, and unbreakable plastic 
vials, in either transparent, 
opaque or tinted styles, and 
capped with molded Durez 
closures, have been recently an- 
nounced as the answer to the 
ever-present problem of break- 
age in transit and in use. Col- 
lapsible tubes, bottles and jars 
are also available. 


First appearances are some- 
times deceiving. This item is 
not a powder box, but a sugar 
dispenser. It is made of Bake- 
lite molded, orange in color, 
with a black knob. It can be 
used in restaurants, tea rooms, 
ete., or could even be distribut- 
ed by the sugar manufacturer 
to the ultimate consumer as a 
souvenir. 





Norton Laboratories, Inc. are merchandis- 
ing this handsome molded package to 
candy and confection manufacturers and 
many are the fine words that have been 
spoken of it. The design is striking and, 
molded in a number of light and dark ma- 
terials, finds ready acceptance as a per- 


manent gift after its contents are gone. 
Photo courtesy General! Plastics, Inc. 
g 





Triplex Safety Glass 
Co. molds these tumb- 
lers out of Durez and 
then coats them with 
pastel shade enamels 
for the chain store 
trade. Six colors are 
available. 


No need for a dinner 
grouch. Once your 
meal has been cooked, 
it can be kept hot on 
this new device, which 
has a base and frame 
of Bakelite molded. 





ON-PHENOLIC molded applications occur less frequently than the older materials. 
Such is the case only because these are relatively newer and not so well known. 
However, we have a number of urea plastic jobs all lined up for the December New Ap- 
plications page. Look for them. 
Vol. 7, No. 11, November, 1931 
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Planning and Doing New Thing's 
are the Best Depression Cures 


OMEONE has said that if we 
S pretended there were no de- 
pression, everyone would forget 
it and maybe there wouldn’t be 
any. Well, maybe. But for 
keeping a factory busy, analyz- 
ing is far more effective than 
pretending. 

At any rate, it has been the 
opinion of General Plastics’ 
executives that thinking and 
talking depression produces 
nothing but despondency, so we 
simply cut it from our vocabul- 
ary. We've held more frequent 
sales meetings so that our field 
men wouldn’t become too ab- 
sorbed in the best excuse a 
salesman ever had for not get- 
ting business. Of course, it’s 
useless to deny that a depression 
exists, but as far as individual 
activity is concerned, it’s well to 
ignore it. Plan new things— 
and do them. If you can’t af- 
ford to do the big things, do the 
little obvious ones; send out 
more letters, for example. Have 
the salesmen make more calls. 
Check over your mailing list to 
avoid wasting your direct mail 
material. If necessary, cut it 
down to the most logical pros- 
pects. Take highly specialized 
groups and send out personal 
letters. Check your trade paper 
advertising returns carefully. 
Naturally, these are all things 
which should be done in normal 
times, but there’s a tendency to 
loosen up when things are going 
well, 

Obviously, now is the time to 
buy business paper space and di- 
rect mail printing. The trade 
and class papers are lighter, and 
their rates in many cases are 
lower. We haven’t seen any 
mail-volume statistics but our 
own incoming mail shows much 


"Reprinted from American Paint Journal 
Convention Daily, Oct. 8, 1931. 
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By H. S. Spencer, 


Advertising Manager, General Plastics, Inc. 


less advertising material than 
formerly. And the way that 
printing salesmen lurk around 
and increase their calls leads us 
to believe that they’re not so 
busy either. Many of the bet- 
ter printers are reducing their 
prices, All told, it’s a good time 
to plan and buy direct mail and 
trade paper space. 


Market Analysis 


Yes, we admit it’s pretty hard 
to get the purse string holders 
to approve expenditures. But 
take what you have, the year’s 
appropriation, and juggle it a bit 
to see if it can’t be re-apportion- 
ed to better advantage. Analyze 
carefully your potential and ex- 
isting markets; thinking doesn’t 
cost a cent. Ask yourself some 
questions. Is our market elas- 
tic? Are we concentrating on 
the right market? Would de- 
velopment work on other mar- 
kets open up new consumption? 
Should we pull out of this mar- 
ket or that market? Are we 
trying to cover too much ground 
or too many fields? Wouldn’t a 
new or improved product stimu- 
late our sales? How can we add 
a new appeal to our product? 
Remember there’s always some- 
thing happening somewhere, de- 
pression or no depression. One 
of the worst effects of a depres- 
sion period is the stifling of cre- 
ative thought and analysis, the 
cessation of development work, 
the temptation to sit tight and 
wait for things to work them- 
selves out. 


Record of Achievements 


Analysis and development 
work are responsible for many 
so called depression-advertising 
successes. The advent of four- 
hour lacquers and enamels put 
paint brushes in the hands of 


millions of men, women and 
children. A new market was 
opened—unpainted furniture. 
Electric clocks came into being 
just ahead of the depression, 
and sales have never slackened. 
Mechanical _ refrigeration is 
breaking all sales records from 
month to month. Shoe sales are 
booming, due to the widening of 
old markets with special new 
styles. Then there’s the move- 
ment toward better packaging 
for all kinds of products: Drugs, 
cosmetics, food, candies, silver- 
ware, watches, etc. Shirts, bed- 
spreads, tablecloths and even 
meats are being packaged and 
repackaged. This movement was 
given its impetus by this self- 
same depression, for manufac- 
turers turned to better packag- 
ing when the sales of the old 
package began to fall off. 

Some manufacturers have 
made themselves ‘depression- 
proof’ and go sailing through 
periods like the present one 
without a falter. Usually the 
reason is simple. They have 
watched trends, anticipated 
trends, analyzed trends; they 
have concentrated on certain 
markets and played them hard, 
and when sales started drop- 
ping, they turned to new mar- 
kets; they kept their products 
modern, constantly improving 
them, adding new appeals or ex- 
tra advantages. They tell the 
public of these advantages and 
the public buys. 

In a country so alert to fads 
and fashions as ours, where 
whole industries spring up and 
disappear overnight, a manufac- 
turer has to be constantly on 
the alert if he is to survive. He 
must play trends hard. He must 


(Continued on page 638) 
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Molded Monophone 


In Colorful Lumarith 


Rings in New Sales Trends 


By H. E. Clapham 


Advertising Manager, Automatic Electric, Inc. 


HEN next you pick up an 

attractive, colorful Mono- 
phone in the office of a dis- 
criminating executive or in the 
modern apartment of a friend, 
you may be very nearly certain 
that you are speaking into a 
Strowger Monophone molded 
from Lumarith, one of the ma- 
terials now employed in the 
manufacture of this famous in- 
strument. 

With colors selected by lead- 
ing interior decorators and a 
design styled by the _ world’s 
largest manufacturer of dial 
telephone equipment, the Strow- 
ger Monophone in colors comes 
to the market at a particularly 
happy moment. Now, as sales 
have indicated, is the psycholo- 
gical moment for the new idea 
in product design and manu- 
facture. 


Molded Materials Surmount 
Difficulties 

Developing a molded material 
for telephone instrument con- 
struction was not an easy mat- 
ter. Several factors had to be 
considered. Subscribers are 
likely to handle the instrument 
with soiled hands. Not fre- 
quently, the entire instrument is 
accidently knocked from, the 
desk or table onto the floor. 
Perspiration from the hands of 
the user, destructive atmos- 
phere conditions—all these ele- 
ments combine to test the dura- 
bility and permanency of the 
materials used in the telephone 
instrument. It is easy to un- 
derstand why fragility in an 
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Strowger Menophones make 
a perfect accessory in the 
modern ensemble. Insert 
shows press set up to mold 
five Monophone bases. 


instrument would soon prove a 


losing investment for a_ tele- 
phone company. 
Another requirement of the 


molded material, equally impor- 
tant, was that its lustre and 
finish should remain  undim- 
med—particularly in the softer 
shades of color. An advantage 
of Lumarith, among the other 


molded materials used by the 
Strowger Monophone, is that 
the color goes clear through. 


There is no surface coating to 
chip or crack or dim with age. 

Selecting the colors for the 
new Strowger Monophone would 
in itself make an interesting 
story. Leading interior decor- 
ators were interviewed and con- 
tributed their suggestions for 
a color selection likely to blend 
with the greatest variety of in- 
teriors. Artistic and decorative 
effect was given careful consid- 
eration in selecting a molded 
material for the new Monophone. 
Ivory, nile green, jade green, 
Chinese red, royal blue and or- 
chid were finally selected as the 
colors in the instrument model- 
ed in Lumarith. 

As an additional refinement, 
the new Strowger Monophone 
in colors is available with ma- 
tal fittings which are plated in 
chromium or gold as desired 
and comes equipped with a silk 
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Here again the 


cord to match. 
desk telephone becomes an ob- 
ject of beauty in the home, of- 


fice or apartment. It is clear- 
ly evident that the sales pos- 
sibilities of the new instrument 
have only been touched. Tele- 
phone companies are finding in 
the new Strowger Monophone 
an additional sales feature for 
the private line extension. And 
the cost, it is important to add, 
of the new Monophone molded 
in Lumarith and similar mater- 
ials, has been found to be quite 
moderate. 


Greater Strength and 
Durability 

One feature which  contri- 
butes to the desirability of a 
molded material in a telephone 
instrument it its high dielectric 
strength. In the new Mono- 
phone, the handpiece, mouth- 
piece, cradle, box, receiver shell 
and similar parts are all mold- 
ed from Lumarith. For addi- 
tional strength one part of the 
instrument, the handpiece, is 
molded about a central core. In 
finished form the molded ma- 
terial is impervious to oil, mois- 
ture and common solvents. Parts 
are light in weight, mechani- 
cally strong and chemically in- 
ert; they are readily machined 

(Continued on page 631) 
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Wood Flour for Molding Powder 


The story of the rise of a New England industry 
which supplies this essential for plastic materials 


By Ernest F. Blodgett 


Manager, New England Wood Flour Mills, Inc. 





N 1920 Mr. Ira Mowery, who 

was employed by the New 
England Baled Shavings Co., of 
Albany, N. Y., a concern hand- 
ling about 70% of the shavings 
baled in New England, saw the 
need of a new industry that 
could be started in New Eng- 
land, and use as its raw ma- 
terial, the shavings handled by 
this company. After an inves- 
tigation he decided that a mill 
that could grind wood flour 
would more nearly fill his needs 
than any other, and would make 
the customer he desired. There- 
fore he tried to interest capital 
that would undertake this bus- 
iness and finally was able to 
get some Manchester, N. H. 
men to take up the project. In 
1922 these men started the Sun- 
cook Wood Flour Co. in Suncook, 
N. H., a small town about ele- 
ven miles north of Manchester, 
N. H. Mr. Mowery — supplied 
what knowledge of the business 
he was able to obtain, and the 
New England Baled Shavings 
Co. added wood flour to the line 
they were selling. 

Unfortunately, shortly after 
the mill began to run, Mr. Mow- 
ery died very suddenly, and 
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what knowledge he had died 
with him. The writer, whose 
life had been spent in the waste 
end of the New England Lum- 
ber business, was placed in his 
position. Of course, as part 
of our duties it became neces- 
sary to take up the wood flour 
end where Mr. Mowery left it, 
and to sell the product of the 
Suncook Wood Flour Co. As Mr. 
Mowery’s investigations were 
only partly completed, and but 
very little recorded, it meant 
that a great deal of work was 
necessary to arrive at the place 
Mr. Mowery left off. Very lit- 
tle was known regarding wood 
flour except that certain indus- 
tries used it. Much could be 
written regarding our experi- 
ences with the trade as we 
tried to find out what was the 
matter with the product being 
manufactured by the company. 
These experiences ran from be- 
ing fired out of offices to being 
told not to come back until we 
knew what we were taiking 
about. However, gradually we 
obtained knowledge, as one 
must if they stick to anything 
long enough, and the more we 
learned, the better we liked the 
business. 


Early Discouragements 


However, by the time we 
found out what was really want- 
ed, the men who were backing 
the mill began to get discour- 
aged. We finally came to a 
point where we believed that 
we had discovered the trouble 
with the flour as made by the 
mill and wanted them to make 
a change in manufacture. The 
owners however, said that they 
had had enough and the mill 


was closed. We then tried to in- 
terest new capital that would 
take over the Suncook property, 
make the changes recommended 
and manufacture wood flour. 
Our idea was, that there was 
no one in the manufacture of 
wood flour that catered to the 
molding trade. We _ believed 
that this was a coming busi- 
ness and deserved a specialist 
whose thought was for them, 
and not for the end that gave 
the big tonnage. 


Experimental Stage 


Every minute that could be 
spared from business was spent 
in investigation. In 1928, the 
same men who started the mill 
surrendered to our enthusiasm 
and offered to let us take the 
mill and try out our ideas. In 
July, with Mr. Joseph Delory, 
who had been the superinten- 
dent in charge of the original 
mill, we went to Suncook to try 
to prove that an idea could be 
made practical. We overhauled 
all the machines, readjusted, 
changed as we thought right, 
and got the mill to run as we 
thought it ought to run. Mr. 
Delory had a way with machines 
which nearly made them sit 
up and beg to do the things 
he wanted them to do. After 
we ran enough to get samples, 
the mill was closed, and we 
went to New York to see if we 
were right or if the experiments 
were a failure. 

Some time before this we 
had interested Mr. Pohle of the 
Burnet Co., in the possibilities 
of the Suncook Mill, and Mr. 
Pohle was as enthusiastic and 
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hopeful as we and waited anxi- 
ously for the samples. He co- 
operated in every possible way 
with us and the mill is indebt- 
ed to him for a great deal of 
help in supplying necessary 
knowledge as to what the trade 
demanded. We then went to 
the trade with the samples and 
before long had orders enough 
to warrant starting the mill 
again. 

During the summer of 1928 
more business was offered than 
could be taken care of, and plans 
began to be talked over as to 
what was the best thing to do. 
sefore these plans came to a 
head, a spark from a passing lo- 
comotive unfortunately _ set 
fire to the mill and on Oct. 17, 
1929 it was burnt to the ground. 


Present Plant 


On February 15, 1930 we 
started in production with a 
mill that was the last word in 
engineering. The plant of the 
New England Wood Flour Mills, 
Inc., is situated in East Man- 
chester, N. H., just two miles 
from city hall, and is on the 
Portsmouth branch of the Bos- 
ton & Maine R. R. It contains 
six acres of land, large enough 
for any expansion for years to 
come. It has a four family 
dwelling house, barn, sheds, 
heated garage, and storehouse 
capable of holding 1,500,000 lbs. 
of wood flour in bags. A large 
three story brick mill in which 
the grinding is done, a two- 
story annex for the storage of 


empty bags, etc., steel silo, boil- 
er house, etc. 

Everything that can be done 
with machinery instead of hu- 
man hands is done that way. 
The mill is 100% electrified 
with General Electric equip- 
ment. Every inch of wiring is 
in conduits and all electric fix- 
tures are vapor proof so there 
is no danger of fire from that 
cause. Every moving part of 
the mill is grounded to get rid 
of static. All conveyors are 
sealed with a slight inward leak 
of air so that there will be no 
dust inside the mill. The wood 
from which our flour is made 
is eastern white pine. This is 
first ground into sawdust and 
blown into a steel silo. This is 
100 feet high and holds 250 
tons of this raw material. From 
this silo the material is auto- 
matically taken into the mill 
at just the right amount and 
is there ground into the grade 
of wood flour desired. The 62- 
DM grade so greatly desired by 
the molding trade is checked 
and double checked. This is 
ground by special machines de- 


signed especially to produce 
this grade, and all the flour 


has to pass thru cloth of a 82 
mesh. From here the flour is 
conveyed to the bagging room 
and is bagged in red burlap bags 
100 pounds to the bag. In this 
room there is some dust as no 


The self-unloading silo has a capacity of 250 
tons of shavings used in the milling of wood 
flour. 


The six acre plet of the New England Wood Flour Mills has on it barns, sheds, 


storehouses, main factory building, silo, 


expansion 


ell 
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sidings and room for additional 





way has been found to keep it 
from escaping when the bags 
are taken off the bagging ma- 
chines. As the bags come off 
the baggers the flour is again 
inspected, and the bags weigh- 
ed and sewed up. If the flour 
is to be shipped immediately 
the bags are shot into freight 
cars, but if they are to be stor- 
ed, they are conveyed into the 
storehouse and piled against 
future needs. 


Electrical Equipment 


Our electricity is delivered to 
us at 11,000 volts and we trans- 
form it to 440 for power and 
110 for lights. Our high ten- 
sion switchboard is equipped 
with an oil switch for overloads, 
while our 440 volt control board 
has not only the oil switch, but 
a no voltage release as well. 
Blown fuses are almost unknown 
with us. Each section of the 
mill has its own control board 
with molded panels, manufac- 
tured by the Bull Dog Electric 
Products Co. Even our hand 
lamps are vapor proof, and are 
grounded. 

We are now installing addi- 
tional machinery that will give 
us a material we call “Newflo- 
mite’’ which we believe to be 
the finest ground wood flour in 
the entire world. This we ex- 
pect to be in production about 
the first of December. 
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Technology of Cellulose Acetate 


Progress in the Preparation of this Cellulose Ester as Shown 
in the World’s Patent Literature during the last Decade 


By Dr. Aladin 


Continuing this concise but comprehensive review of the world’s patents on Cellulose Acetate which 
issued during the past decade, we now come to those patents which particularly relate to the 


Serial 
No. 


135. 


1358. 


139. 


140, 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


B. 


P. 


. 


r. 


ve 


Patent 
No. 


145,525 


146,092 


183,908 


190,732 


196,641 


200,160 


200,186 


207,562 


226,309 


237,591 


244,148 


258,020 


IV. 


Acetylation 


(Continued from page 556, November issue) 


Patentee 


A. -G. fur Anilin 
Fabrikation 


Societe Chimique des 
Usines du Rhone 


Plausons (Patent) Co., 


Ltd. (H. Plauson) 


J. O. Zdanovich 


J. O. Zdanovich 


Plauson’s (Pattent 
Co.) Ltd., 
(H. Plauson) 


J. O. Zdanovich 


H. Dreyfus 


L. A. Levy 


Ketoid Co. 
D. A. Nightingale 


J. O. Zdanovich 


H. J. Mallabar 


Title 


Preparation 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Esters 
P. 13,696 


of Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


(addition to B. 


1914) 


Method for preparing cel- 


lulose 


Manufacture 


derivatives. 


of Cellu- 


lose Acetate. 


Manufacture 


of Cellu- 


lose Acetate. 


Manufacture of Cellulose 


Esters. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


of Cellulose 


of ‘Cellulose 


of ‘Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


Brief of Description 


Completely clear solutions of cellu- 
lose acetate are obtained when the 
acetylation is carried out first with 
a catalyst other than sulfuric acid, 
and the latter is only added during 
the later stages of the process. 


Cellulose is allowed to stand im- 
mersed in a mixture of acetic acid 
and acetic anhydride containing five 
percent or less (on the weight of 
the cellulose) of sulfuric acid for 
a period of four or five hours at 
30° C. until a homogeneous paste 
results, whereupon further amount 
of acetic anhydride are added and 
the acetylation is completed at 40° C. 


until complete solution has taken 
place. 

Cellulose that has been ground 
under water in a colloid mill can 


thereafter readily be acetylated by 
the mere use of acetic anhydride and 
glacial acetic acid. 


See U. S. P. 1,445,382 (No. 86). 


See U.S. P. 1,457,131 (No. 87). 


Cellulose is treated with the cap- 
or of acetic anhydride which has 
been mixed or diluted with gases 
such as air or even chlorine, and 
catalytic gases such as hydrochloric 
acid, sulfurous acid, sulfur trioxide, 
etc. By shortening the treatment 
the acetylation can be confined to 
the surface of the cellulose. 


See U. S. P. 1,528,810 (No. 89) 


See U. S. P. 1,708,787 (No. 125). 


In place of the acetic acid as a 


solvent, one employs a low boiling 
solvent such as ethyl formate or 
methyl acetate, having a_ boiling 
point not over 60° C. 
See U. S. P. 1,604,471 (No. 122). 
See U. S. P. 1,600,159 (No. 121). 
See U. S. P. 1,652,573 (No. 123). 
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Title 


Manufacture of Cellulose 


Acetate. 


Manufacture 


of Cellulose 


Esters of organic acids. 


Manufacture 
Acetate. 


of Cellulosé 


Manufacture of Low Vis- 
cosity Cellulose Esters. 


Manufacture 
Esters. 


Manufacture 
Esters. 


Manufacture 
Esters. 


of Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


of Cellulose 


Brief of Description 


A mixture of acetic anhydride and 
glacial acetic acid is allowed to stand 
for some time and only then is the 
condensing agent added, after which 
the mixture is again allowed to 
stand for some time. The cellulose, 
whose moisture content can be 
carefully ascertained and controlled 
is only then introduced; as it has 
been found that the viscosity of the 
cellulose acetate is dependent upon 
the amount of water present during 
the acetylation. 


Cellulose, preferably after a pre 
treatment with glacial acetic acid that 
contains a little sulfuric acid is treat- 
ed with organic acids such as acetic 
acid, propionic acid etc, in presence 
of phosphoric acid or mixtures con- 
taining the latter. 


Cellulose suspended in the usual 
acetic anhydride glacial acetic acid 
mixture is first treated with sulfury! 
chloride and afterwards with sul 
furic acid to complete the acetyla 
tion. After hydrolysis, the cellu- 
lose acetate obtained is soluble in 
acetone. 


Cellulose is acetated with the use 
of sulfuric acid as a catayst at tem 
peratures that must not exceed 55 
C. whereby any far-reaching depoly- 
merization of the cellulose is avoid 
ed. After the acetylation is complet 
ed, definite amounts of water are 
added and the mixture allowed to 
stand for some time, whereupon the 
solution of cellulose acetate thus 
obtained is poured into water to 
precipitate the cellulose acetate as 
such. The latter is afterwards fur 
ther treated with dilute acids. 


Liquid sulfurous acid, i. e. sulfur 
dioxide, is employed as the diluent 
in the preparation of cellulose esters. 
For example, cellulose in the form 
of cotton linters is immersed in a 
mixture of liquid sulfur dioxide, 
glacial acetic acid. acetal chloride 
and zinc acetate, which latter gradu- 
ally becomes converted into the still 
more effective zinc chloride. By 
employing other acid anhydrides, 
cellulose esters other than the ace 
tate can be obtained. 


The acetation is carried out in 
distant stages, whereby it is stated 
that a saving in acetic anhydride is 
effected. The mono- and di- acetates 
are first made in separate baths at 
temperatures between 18 and 26° C., 
while the triacetate is made at 20- 
35° C., the product being finally 
heated to about 55 or 60° C. Sulfuri 
acid with or without the addition of 
bromine and oxidizing agents is used 
as the catalyst. 


A mixture of glacial acetic acid 
and trichloroacetic acid is chlorinat 
ed, and into the resluting mixture 
there is placed the cellulose. After- 
wards acetic anhydride and zinc ch- 
loride dissolved in glacial acetic acid 
are added. 
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Patent Patentee 
No. 
303,491 Ruth-Aldo Co. Inc. 
305,096 Ruth-Aldo Co., Inc. 
(H. L. Barthelemy) 
305,674 I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A.-G. 
306,531 U. S. Industrial Al- 
cohol Co. 
309,203 I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G. 
312,096 H. Dreyfus 


312,242 Boehringer & Sons 


This series on acetylation 


Title 


Manufacture of Cellulose 
Esters. 


Preparation of Cellulose 
Acetate. 


Preparation of Cellulose 
Esters. 


Manufacture of Cellulose 
Acetate. 


Manufacture of Cellulose 
Esters. 


Manufacture of Cellulose 
Esters, Artificial Silk 
and Plastic Masses. 


Carrying out of exoth- 
ermic reactions. 


will be continued in the 





Brief of Description 


Cellulose sulfate is treated with the 
anhydride of a fatty acid such for 
example as acetic anhydride in ad- 
mixture with glacial acetic acid 
without the use of catalysts, the lat- 
ter being gradually formed as the re- 
sult of the decomposition of the cel- 
lulose sulfate. 


Cotton which has been treated with 
sodium hydroxide and rosin soap is 
thoroly washed, centrifuged and dried 
and is then treated with vapors of 
glacial acetic acid and then with a 
solution of chlorine in glacial ace- 
tic acid, this being sprayed on the 
cotton. The acetylation proper then 
follows in five distinct stages, the 
first of which involves the use of 
chromic acid and the second of bro- 
mine as catalysts. Finally, after 
the decomposition of the excess acetic 
anhydride by means of water, some 
hydrochloric or hydrofluoric acid is 
added so as to render the cellulose 
acetate soluble in acetone. 


Cellulose is acetylated in the pre- 
sence of chloroacetic acid as a di- 
luent, employing any one of the fol- 
lowing catalysts: sulfuric acid, zinc 
chloride, thionyl] chloride. the tem- 
perature being 50° C. The hydroly- 
sis of the resulting cellulose acetate 
to the acetone-soluble stage is effect- 
ed by the addition of 50°% acetic acid. 


Cellulose is acetated in a closed 
apparatus by the use of a mixture of 
liquid sulfur dioxide and acetic anhy- 
dride at 17 to 18° C. The acetic an- 
hydride may be produced from ke- 
tene and.glacial acetic acid. Addi- 
tion of glacial acetic acid is optional. 
The catalysts employed may be sul- 
furic acid, zine chloride, phosphoric 
acid or dimethyl sulfate. The hy- 
drolysis of the cellulose acetate is 
effected in the same apparatus with 
the addition of the required amounts 
of sulfuric acid. at 60 to 70° C. 


To the acetylating bath there is 
added the sulfonic acid or nuclear- 
substituted naphthalene, such as iso- 
propylnaphthalene. 


Cellulose esters such as cellulose 
acetate and especially those of the 
higher fatty acids can be obtained by 
the use as catalysts, of chlorides of 
the heavy metals such as those of 
iron, manganese, copper, nickel, co- 
balt, but best with those of tin; which 
are employed in amounts from 7 to 
25°. of the weight of the cellulose 
that is undergoing treatment. The 
process can be carried out either in 
presence or absence of hydrochloric 
acid. 


In order to avoid the development 
of too high a temperature as_ the 
result of exothermic reactions between 
solids and liquids, such for example 
as during the acetylation of cellu- 
lose when the structure of the lat- 
ter is to be retained, there are add- 
ed inert liquids having a high latent 
heat of evaporization. Examples: sul- 
fur dioxide in liquid form, or low- 
boiling halogenides of hydrocarbons; 
or low-boiling ethers, etc. 
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Waste Cotton Rags Make a Base 
For a New Laminated Plastic 


By L. T. Frederick 


Vice-President, Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. 


HE conventional method of 
producing laminated resi- 
noid sheet stock consists in im- 
pregnating sheets of fabric or 
paper with the phenolic resi- 
noid in solution and pressing a 
number of such superimposed 
sheets with the application of 
heat. It was my purpose, as 
embodied in the recently grant- 
ed United States patent No. 1,- 
799,506 to develop a low-priced 
resinoid containing sheet mater- 
ial by making use of cotton fi- 
bres by disintegrating rags, 
waste, etc., into small pieces and 
flowing these into a continuous 
sheet by means of an air suction 
drum instead of weaving them 
into cloth or converting them 
by the usual manufacturing 
methods into paper. In the lat- 
ter process, the fibre would un- 
dergo a loss of 50 percent in 
weight as well as a change in 
character. In the first process 
for modifying the fibre a con- 
siderable manufacturing ex- 
pense is involved. 


Low Material Cost 


It is found that a_ product 
made by this and similar means 
has, as expected, a very low base 
material cost, especially if a sol- 
vent reclaiming scheme is used 
in the drying operation, as it 
has a bigger yield per pound of 
material consumed; it has the 
flexibility similar to that ob- 
tained by the use of cotton fibre 
woven into sheet form before 
pressing; makes possible the 
use of very cheap rags and cot- 
ton waste fibres and produces 
a product which can be made 
with comparatively low invest- 
ment in machinery for its manu- 
facture. When made in sheets, 
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a product of this kind can be 
produced at a price which should 
be attractive to the building 
trades and in many cases as a 
substitute for sheet metals for 
finish covering purposes, 

The method of making this 
composite material can be best 
understood by studying the ac- 
companying diagram and the 
description which follows. There 
is a vertical chute or tower 10 
having an opening in the side 
adjacent to which there is a sta- 
tionary drum 12. The drum ap- 
proximately fills the opening 
and is foraminated at that por- 
tion facing the inside of the 
tower and extending to the up- 
per part of the drum. Air is 
constantly withdrawn from the 
drum through a duct 14 and 
thus air is constantly being 
sucked into the drum from the 
tower and the upper portion of 
the drum. The drum is mount- 
ed upon a suitable framework or 
table 16. At the opposite end 
of said framework is a pulley 
18 which rotates constantly 
when the machine is in use and 
serves to cause an endless screen 
belt 20 to travel around drum 
12 and pulley 18. The screen 
belt is of course pervious to air, 
and hence permits the air to be 
drawn through it from the tow- 
er. In the special construction 


shown the upper run of the 
screen belt is not completely 
horizontal but passes over a 


guide roller 22 located not far 
from drum 14; thence under a 
guide roller 24; thence under and 
up around a guide roller 26 lo- 
cated at a short distance from 
the roller 24; thence up and 
around a guide roller 30 which 


is on the same level as roller 
22 and at a relatively short 
distance from it, for example a 
foot or two. Between the rollers 
22 and 30 there is a drip pan 32 
for collecting any drippings 
from the spray pipe 34 whose 
function is to spray the binder 
upon the work strip as the lat- 
ter passes beneath it. The 
binder ordinarily consists of a 
solution of a reaction product 
such as Bakelite, that is, a phe- 
nol formaldehyde condensation 
or reaction product, whose char- 
acteristic is to harden under the 
action of heat and pressure. 

It is desirable to place a strip- 
per rod 36 beneath the work 
strip at the far end of the pan 
32 as illustrated in Figure 1. 

Resinoid Fumes Withdrawn 

At a point beyond the spray 
apparatus just described there 
is a dryer consisting in the 
present case of a casing 38 lo- 
cated below the upper run of 
the screen belt 20 and a hood 
of casing 40 located above it. 
The latter is equipped with a 
flue or uptake 42 for removing 
the fumes and moisture. In- 
side of this heater are heating 
elements 44 which may be elec- 
tric resistant units, gas heaters, 
steam coils or other known 
heating means. 

Located at the far end of the 
machine remote from the tower 
there is a guide roller 46 and a 
takeup reel 48. At the head end 
of the machine below the lower 
run of screen belt 20 is a stor- 
age reel 50. 

Now to describe the method 
which may be carried out me- 
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The diagram indicates the manner in which the small pieces of fabric are built up on the 


impervious strip by means of suction, sprinkled with a resinoid binder, dried, and then rolled up 
ready for laminating or shredding. 
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chanically by means of the ap- 
paratus shown and described: 
A supply of fabric in the form 
of a roll 52 is placed upon the 
supply reel 50 and the strip led 
thence around the inner end of 
drum 12; thence over the top of 
it outside of the screen belt 20 
directly to the guide roller 46. 
Thus in the form illustrated the 
fabric strip 50 does not follow 
the screen belt at all points but 
is separate therefrom in the 
neighborhood of the drip pan 
32. When the machine is ready 
for operation particles of the 
work material are dropped down 
through tower 10. As above in- 
dicated these consist of small 
particles of fibrous material 
such as small pieces of canvas, 
duck, linen fabric, paper, cot- 
ton waste or lint. As they ap- 
proach the neighborhood of 
drum 12 they are induced by suc- 
tion to float toward it and pile 
themselves upon the air per- 
vious strip 52 overlying the 
screen belt 20. They become 
felted or matted upon this foun- 
dation strip to a thickness de- 
pending upon various factors 
such as the rate at which the 
belt is traveling, the intensity 
of the suction and the density of 
the falling column of particles 
within tower 10. 


Binder Applied in Excess 


Until the particles arrive at 
approximately the top of drum 
12 they are held in position by 
suction. Thereafter as the belt 
starts on its horizontal run the 
felted material will remain on it 
simply under the action of grav- 
ity. Soon after the work ma- 
terial has left the drum it comes 
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beneath the sprinkler 34 which 
applies a solution of the bind- 
ing material. The work strip is 
of course porous and the motion 
comparatively slow, and it is 
desirable to thoroughly impreg- 
nate the work material. There- 
fore it is desirable to apply a sur- 
plus of the binder, and this sur- 
plus drips through into pan 32, 
the remnant being stripped off 
by the stripper rod 36 as the 
work material finally leaves the 
pan. 

Thereafter the work strip 
passes through the dryer 38, 40 
where the solvent is removed 
from the binder, thus causing’ 
the work strip to issue from the 
dryer in dry condition thorough- 
ly impregnated with the binder. 
The strip is then rolled up on 
the takeup reel 48. 

When the binder is of the 
phenol condensation product 
type, the product produced by 
my machine and method may be 
used in various known ways, 
for example, it may be cut up 
into sheets, the sheets piled one 
upon another and the pile sub- 
jected to heat and pressure to 
produce a so-called “laminated” 
product; or the product of my 
machine and method may be 
ground, chopped up or shredded 
to produce a molding material, 
which may be introduced into 
molds and there subjected to 
heat and pressure to produce 
various mechanical elements. 
One of the chief advantages of 
my invention, however, is that 
it makes it possible to produce 
a truly laminated product from 
small scraps of fibrous material, 
and it is known by _ those 
familiar with the art that a lam- 





inated product is stronger as a 
rule than a product composed of 
small particles of fibrous ma- 
terial irregularly arranged and 
held together by the reacted 
binder. My invention makes it 
possible to produce actual sheets 
of material treated with unre- 
acted binder ready for intro- 
duction into the hot press in 
which the reaction takes place 
and the sheets are consolidated 
and rendered insoluble and in- 
fusible in the form of a _ gso- 
called laminated product. It 
will be observed that the back- 
ing strip 52 remains with the 
rest of the product; in fact it 
becomes a part thereof because 
where thin and loosely woven 
fabric like cheesecloth is em- 
ployed as the backing strip the 
air suction actually draws some 
of the fibers into the meshes of 
the cheesecloth so that to a cer- 
tain extent they become incor- 
porated therewith, an _ effect 
which is usually enhanced to a 
certain extent by the binder 
which drips through and tends 
to carry any loose fibers with it 
down through the cheesecloth. 
The result is that a_ unified 
product results and the final 
strip or sheet may be handled as 
a unitary article. 

A product produced as per 
the invention has remarkable 
strength and has a weight of 
about 14 that of aluminum and 
1/6 that of steel, all of which 
should make it especially attrac- 
tive from a weight saving 
standpoint in the construction 
of moving parts such as outside 
covering for airplanes, con- 
struction of truck bodies and 
freight, trolley and railway cars 
because of the extensive area 
that can be covered with a small 
weight of material. 

An additional advantage is 
found in the fact that since the 
material is not susceptible to 
rust, corrosion or moisture ab- 
sorption, its structure and ap- 
pearance remain the same under 
all ordinary conditions of 
weather and temperature and 
consequently painting for pro- 
tection purposes is not neces- 
sary. 
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PATENT or COPYRIGHT 
A Shelter for Molded Product Design 


hy is not to be, after all, a case 
of merely persuading Con- 
eress to accept and approve a 
ready-made, predigested plan 
for providing better protection 
for original designs in industry. 
Instead, behold a new-found 
necessity for the national legis- 
lature to choose between two 
separate and distinct shelters 
for the shapes, forms, molds, 
patterns and surface ornamen- 
tations that bring novelty to 
manufactures. Shall des'gners 
and designer owners find refuge 
from copy-cats in the proposed 
new institution of Design Copy- 


right? Or, shall “exclusive 
models” be kept exclusive bv 


reliance upon the old stand-by, 
Design Patent,—albeit Design 
Patent done the oc- 
casion ? 


over for 


If, as now seems probable, 
Congress must take its pick, a 
sudden obligation comes down 
upon the molded product indus- 
tries and other art industries 
or commodity lines that live 
partly by varietv and imagina- 
tion in design. All too obvious- 
lv, Congress is not qualified to 
make, of its own accord, an 
analytical and discerning selec- 


tion between the alternative 
vehicles for balking design 


piracy. The law-making body 
at Washington must needs take 


its cue from the design cre- 
ators and design fabricators. 


Hence, the necessity that the 
molders of composition ma- 
terials, even more than the rank 
and file of U. S. Senators and 
Representatives, shall promptly 
acquaint themselves with the 
relative merits of the two spe- 
cies of fortifications for distinc- 
tive design. 
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By Waldon Fawcett 


In order that we may have 
the proper background for this 
fresh responsibility let us have 
a peep at the circumstances 
which brought about the pres- 
ent crisis in policy, if we may 
call it that. The unrest in busi- 
ness America, over the inade- 
quate means for fencing off pri- 
vate designs, dates back twen- 
ey years, or more. To the very 
beginning of the period when 
American manufacturers began 
in earnest to “sell design”. And 
long before the general Ameri- 
can public had become style-con- 
scious and color-conscious in 
anything approaching the pres- 
ent degree. When the restless- 
ness set in, the country was pro- 
vided, and had kept in operation 
continuously for many years, a 
seemingly good system of De- 
sign Patents. This system for 
conferring rights of monopoly in 
reproduction was operated by 
the U. S. Patent Office, and was 
the complement of the other 
species of patents, viz, mechan- 
ical patents, and process pat- 
ents. 


Design Patent Too Slow 

As American industry came 
to depend more and more upon 
design to win consumer-accept- 
ance, the time-tried institution 
of Design Patent came in more 
and more for a heavy fire of 
criticism. First of all, it 
slow moving. It was necessary, 
on occasion, for manufacturers 
to wait as much as eight months 
to a year to get through a pat- 
ent on design. Meanwhile, the 
market might go stale. Or a 
competitor, who did not wait for 
a patent, might steal the show 
near-duplicate design. 


was 


with a 


Secondly, the patenting of de- 
signs was costly. What with 
lawyer’s charges, and official 
fees, the expense was upwards 
of $E0 athrow. All well enough 
if protection was sought for a 
long-lived design in an expen- 
sive medium. But not so good 
for the fabricator of short-lived, 
seasonal designs sold at popular 
prices. 


Most serious, though, of all 
the grievances that piled up 
against the rigid and inelastic 
system, was the requirement 
laid upon design candidates by 
the circumstance that every 
patent grant presupposed the 
presence of “invention”. In 
other words, a design, in order 
to be eligible for a Design Pat- 
ent, had to be, and still has to 
qualify, as a bona-fide invention. 
Theoretically, an invented de- 
sign must express inspiration,— 
present the fruit of a stroke of 
genius. Actually, the censors at 
the Patent Office did not de- 
mand invention nor artistry of 
a very high order in submitted 
designs. Still, the exaction of 
invention was there. No tell- 
ing just how it would operate. 


And the situation irked many 
members of design-dependent 
industries who felt that the 


whole basis of elegibility was 


wrong. 


The mainspring which, in this 
plight, started the whole move- 
ment for reform in design pro- 
tection the conviction on 
the part of the would-be re- 
formers that “authorship”, not 
“invention’’, should be the gauge 
of design recognition and Fed- 


was 


eral certification. In other 
words, the premise was put 
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forth that it should not be neces- 
sary to produce an absolutely 
unique design in order to merit 
protection. Instead, the Gov- 
ernment should pedigree any 
design which was original and 
different, which presented a new 
effect, even if that effect was 
obtained by a fresh arrange- 
ment, or regrouping of motifs 
and elements old in the art. To 
put it differently, here was a 
line of logic that said that there 
was nothing really new under 
the sun. Such being the case, 
the rewards of dexterity, adap- 
tability, and convertibility 
should go to a _ transforming 
artist who rescrambled decora- 
tive details in such a way as to 
produce an unusual and unfamil- 
iar ensemble. 


Speedy Design Registration 


Taking this tack, the crusad- 
ers for cheaper, simpler, and 
more quickly available protec- 
tion have been busy for a de- 
cade and a half trying to per- 
suade Congress to junk the 
whole institution of Design Pat- 
ent and set up in its place a new 
structure to be known as Design 
Copyright or Design Registra- 
tion. This project has made 
such headway that, in the last 
Congress, the Vestal Bill was 
passed by the U. S. House of 
Representatives and was block- 
ed from consideration in the U. 
S. Senate only because of a fili- 
buster in the closing days of 
the session. Congressman Ves- 
tal states for Plastics and Mold- 
ed Products that he plans to 
introduce in the 72nd Congress 
a new edition of the Design 
Copyright Bill that will assume 
virtually the same form as be- 
fore. 

Design Copyright is loudly 
touted as doing all the things 
that Design Patent does not do, 
to the sorrow of some folks in 
business. For one thing, the 
entry fee would be nominal. 
Quick action would be assured, 
—a design being cleared, ac- 
cording to expectation, in a 
space of ten days or two weeks. 
And originality in molding or 
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modeling would be _ infinitely 
easier to prove than _ realiza- 
tion of 100 per cent invention. 
Furthermore, a Governmental 
institution of Design Copyright 
would, it is claimed, in its work- 
ings, mesh or interlock much 
more effectively than Design 
Patent with the private or in- 
ter-industrial systems of de- 
sign registration which are now 
being set up in various trade 
fields. 


Breaking this autumn though 
is news which shows that the 
design protective program is 
not to be, as many had sup- 
posed, solely a case of waiting 
until Congress is in the mood 
to ratify Design Copyright. In 
an interview for Plastics and 
Molded Products, Senator C. C. 
Dill states that it is his inten- 
tion to introduce in the new 
Congress a Bill to revise and 
modify the existing system of 
Design Patent, in lieu of the pro- 
posed substitute. This means 
that Congress, if and when it is 
ready to provide modernized 
insurance for “industrial prop- 
erty”, must decide between rival 
agencies. 

In a way, the move by Sen- 
ator Dill comes as a complete 
surprise. In another way it 
doesn’t. During the hearings, 
last winter, in the Senate Com- 








mittee on Patents, when the De- 
sign Copyright Bill was consid- 
ered at length, Senator Dill re- 
marked more than once that he 
believed that the alleged short- 
comings of the present system 
might be met and the new needs 
of design creators served by 
changes in the existing Design 
Patent system. Few of his 
hearers supposed, however, that 
the Senator would carry his be- 
liefs to the point of proffering a 
substitute. Perhaps he was 
moved, in part, by certain re- 
cent changes for the better in 
the status of Design Patent. For 
example, the Patent Office, since 
it has been placed under the 
management of the Department 
of Commerce, has so speeded up 
its routine that designs sub- 
mitted for patent are cleared 
much more promptly than in 
former years. 

What, most of all, is making 
for a lively contest between the 
rival instrumentalities of de- 
sign protection is the muster of 
a considerable number of pat- 
ent attorneys and other special- 
ists who have rallied to the de- 
fense of Design Patent. These 
conservatives argue that indus- 
try will rue it if, merely for 
some slight gains, it throws 
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Bakelite Corporation presents its story of molded closures and packages 
in a modern and extremely practical display device. 


From top to bottom, this “Suggestion Cabinet” is packed full of ideas 
for the alert manufacturer interested in improving the appearance and 
design of his packages. The Cabinet is loaned to manufacturers upon. 


request. 
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EASTMAN 
CELLULOSE ACETATE 


Particularly valuable in manufac- 


turing electrical parts 


HEREVER your product must have great dielectric 
strength, use Eastman Cellulose Acetate as the base. Elec- 
trical parts so built show great resistance to arc-over break 
down. Where ordinary parts develop a charred line between 
contacts, Eastman Cellulose Acetate products withstand the high 


voltages successfully. 


High dielectric strength is but one of the outstanding features 
of Eastman Cellulose Acetate. With it, products in any color, 
white or the pastel tints so much in demand today, can be 
prepared. They may be transparent, translucent, or opaque. Pig- 
ments and dyes unstable in other similar materials are unaffected 


in this product. 


The uniformity and purity of Eastman Cellulose Acetate make 
it particularly valuable for uninterrupted production. Because of 
its unvarying high quality, manufacturing processes may be 


standardized with minimum rejections. 


Eastman Cellulose Acetate is available in sheets, filaments, 


paste, or solutions with a wide range of important characteristics. 


Write for prices and particulars 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Chemical Sales Department ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Patent or Copyright Shelter 
for Molded Product Design 


(Continued from page 610) 


overboard the Design Patent 
system with its background of 
90 years of test cases, and has 
to start from scratch to assem- 
ble a new chart of pace-setting 
precedents covering the inter- 
pretation and application of a 
new law. Even if the estab- 
lished Design Patent system 
were liberalized it would yet 
have its main guide-posts in the 
form of trial-and-error episodes 
showing the limitations of the 
system. 

Before fabricators and mold- 
ers of composition materials 
undertake to tell their respec- 
tive Congressmen which is their 
choice of design shelters they 
should reckon with the differ- 
ence in the amount and kind of 
protection available. It is un- 
fair to let the trade go on the 
supposition that it can get from 
Design Copyright, at a popular 
price, the exact equivalent in 
protection that is obtainable via 
Design Patent at the higher 
cost. Of course, after all, the 
proprietor of a design, however 
credentialed, may have to sue an 
infringer to stop the poaching, 
and collect damages. But, un- 
less the design-owner merely 
wants the privilege of mounting 
a “Patent” or “Copyright” sign 
as a warning against trespass, 
it is important to know just how 
much backing he has from Uncle 
Sam. 


Searches Eliminated 


The main difference, on this 
score, between a Design Patent 
and the proposed Design Copy- 
right is that the former is is- 
sued only after a _ preliminary 
“search” to establish priority, 
whereas the latter attests the 
designer’s claim but with no 
questions asked. Design Copy- 
right might be characterized as 
a dating service,—a formal 
acknowledgement of the time 
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and place of the staking of a de- 
sign claim, with Uncle Sam in 
the role of notary public. The 
Copyright Office would take a 
registrant’s claim of design cre- 
ation at face value but would 
make no search to confirm the 
assertion of authorship or dis- 
covery. Should a dispute arise 
over the antecedents or owner- 
ship of any design, the rival 
claimants would have to fight it 
out in court. 

No more in the case of De- 
sign Patent than in the project- 
ed alternative of Design Copy- 
right does Uncle San undertake 
to enforce a design monopoly or 
punish design raiders. But, in 
the case of a Design Patent, the 
Government does, thanks to its 
preliminary precautions, give a 
design owner more support. At 
least, the possession of a patent 
constitutes testimony by a Gov- 
ernmental authority that the 
inventor’s design was unantici- 
pated, so far as the Patent 
Office records showed. All of 
which is important only in deal- 


ing with willful sinners. Pre- 
sumably, Design Copyright 
would be just as effective as De- 
sign Patent in placing “on 
notice” that great majority of 
designers and design-reproduc- 
ers who have no desire to bor- 
row ideas or duplicate designs 
and who ask of any design clear- 
ing house only the best possible 
facilities for ascertaining what 
designs have been preempted in 
a given field and what design 
themes are yet open. Which- 
ever shelter is ultimately select- 
ed for designs, it is important 
to fabricators of composition 
materials that the privilege be 
extended by Congress of mak- 
ing the “notice” on the indi- 
vidual reproduction so small that 
it will be unobtrusive and har- 
monious on the smallest molded 
product. 


HE well-known Plastic Mold- 

ing Co., Ltd., has been tak- 

en over by F. A. Hughes, Ltd., 

London, the latter firm now 
marketing Cellomold. 


The Plastics Institute of 
Great Britain has been legally 
constituted as a company limit- 
ed by guarantee. It has a not- 
able program for the coming 
winter well in hand. 





G. E. Plastics Department Representatives 





A recent conference of General Electric Plastics Department representatives at the Highland 


Country Club, 
Gustafson, in charge of mold equipment and die making: G. 


Front row, left to right:—G. A. 


M. J. McKay, research and experimental laboratory; 
manager of sales; 


engineering, Pittsfield plant; H. D. Randall, 


Meriden, Conn. 


in charge of plastics 
manager; G. 


S. W. Severance, 


R. E. Coleman, 


M. Stone, executive assistant; F. J. Groton, in charge of factory management and research; E. 
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Feininger, in charge of varnish manufacture, Schenectady plant. 
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Nothing half-way about ALDOR! 
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hin DOR is Tasteless f 
antl Odortess ° 


Why Use Plastics Which 
Just “Won’t Do” For Some Jobs? 


‘ » 
COLOR? Let’s assume that there are certain basic qualities which 
Whetiier ts the chet ALL plastics possess,—without them they wouldn't even 
less solids of brilliant qualify. But—there are certain molding jobs where some- 
color, or the gossamer Z . . 
shades of dainty pas- thing better than a mere plastic must be used. Closures, 
b By page or containers, for instance for products which sell them- 
range and definite con- selves because of their taste, or their priceless odor. What 
trol, when using . . ° 
is the safest plastic for them? 
The Answer Is Aldur! 
Why stock several, or even two different kinds of plastic 
’ _ powder? Test them all, to satisfy yourself,—and you'll 
ALL RING specify ALDUR for all your work, for Aldur does every- 
and DURABLE thing that others do, and besides gives you that essential 


“tasteless and odorless” quality, and greater range of more 


brilliant colors. 


You Cannot Afford to Ignore This Ad— 


fe o 
MAKE YOUR OWN TESTS. PUT THE 

-4 ANSWER UP TO THOSE WHO PACK fe 
||} IN MOLDED CONTAINERS. 


fy 


b 
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ALDUR CORPORATION - 40 Flatbush Ave., Ext. 


Brooklyn, New York 
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JOHN J. CAVAGNARO 


Engineers and Machinists 
HARRISON, N. J. 


Established 1881 





DIE PRESSES 
PRESSES FOR Bog ol 
” FILTERING. ay: 
SEMI STEEL CAKE 
CAKING PLATES 
POLISHING SLICING MACHINES 
STUFFING CAVAGNARO- 
ETC. LOOMIS 


VACUUM MIXERS 





No. 01 
FILTER PRESS 


MACHINERY FOR CELLULOID AND PLASTIC MFRS. 


Special Representative 


126-128 So. 14th St. EVARTS G. LOOMIS NEWARK, N. J. 


























































HYDRAULIC EXTRUDING cstutine) For 
PRESSES Extruding 
Rods 

Plastic mat- Tubes 

erials can Speci 

often times pecial 

be extruded Shapes 

in shapes 

desired 

thereby in- Accurate control 

augurating of heat and 

a continu- pressure. 

ous process 

ee Talk it over with 
CAVAGNARO-LOOMIS EXTRUDING PRESS ae eee 

IN SIZES TO MEET YOUR NEEDS. : 
126 So. 14th St. FVARTS GCG. LOOMIS CQ. Newark, N. J. 
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Farrel- 
Birmingham 
Plastics 
Machinery 


Accumulators—Hydraulic 
Banbury Mixers 


Extruding Machines or Hydrau- 
lic Stuffers 


Gears, Cast—Pattern and Ma- 
chine Molded—Spur, Bevel 
and Staggered Tooth 


Gears, Cut—Spur and Double 
Helical (Sykes Continuous 


Tooth Type) 
Presses—Cake (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Platen (Hydraulic) 
Presses—Polishing (Hydraulic) 
Rolls—Converting 
Rolls—Mixing 
Rolls—Sheeting 
Safety Clutches for Rolls 


Sheet Cutters or Planers 
Hydraulic 
Speed Reduction Units—Far- 
rel-Sykes 











16” x 42” Farrel Rolls With Farrel-Sykes 
Gear Reduction and Coil Clutch 


This 16” x 42” Mill is especial- 
ly adapted for working celluloid, 
synthetic resins, pyroxylin plastics 
and compounds of a similar nature. 


It is equipped with chilled iron 
rolls of the well-known Farrel 
high quality, end-capped housings, 
bronze-stave-lined journal boxes, 
special guides which can be ad- 
justed to any width along the roll 
face, cast tooth, double helical con- 
necting gears, cut spur drive gear 
and pinion, all gears enclosed in 
sheet metal guards designed for 
bath lubrication. 


The coil clutch provides for 
quick stopping in case of emerg- 
ency as well as for service opera- 
tion. The motor drive is the en- 


closed type with Farrel-Sykes, 
continuous tooth, double helical re- 
duction gears, built-in bearings 
and automatic lubrication for both 
gears and bearings. The drive 
and shafting are arranged for the 
addition of another Mill later to 
make a unit of two driven by the 
same motor. 

Farrel Rolls are built in a wide 
range of sizes for any production 
requirements. Long experience in 
building rolls and other heavy ma- 
chinery for the rubber and plas- 
tics industries, combined with a 
competent engineering staff and 
modern plant facilities assures 
equipment of the highest type cor- 
rectly designed for its particular 
function. 


Farrel-Birmingham Company, Inc. 


456 North Cliff Street 


Ansonia, Conn. 


Represented in the Plastics Industry by the Engineering Firm of 


Evarts G. Loomis, 126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 
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The Joint 
With 
Ten Years 
Successful 
Service 


Order them 
now 





A Product of EVARTS G. LOOMIS CO. 





EVARTS G. LOOMIS Co. 


126 So. 14th St., Newark, N. J. 


LOOMIS SWING JOINTS 


The Guaranteed Solution of Your Flexible Connection Problems 


Standard 
With 
Many Leading 
Manufacturers 


Send for our 
Bulletin “L” 
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Let Us Quote ! 


A complete service—from mould 
design and construction to final 
inspection—assures the best in 
moulded parts. Our toolroom 
and pressroom are equipped for 
such quality production. 





Moulders of Bakelite and Durez 


Kuhn & Jacob Machine & Tool Co. 


503 PROSPECT STREET, TRENTON, N. J. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office 

39 E. 17 Street 351 N. 57 Street 

Brooklyn, N. Y. Phone Sherwood 3577 
Phone DEfender 3-6442 











PLASTIC 
MOLDING 


Producers of the finest 
in Molded Parts for 
thirty-nine years 


Shaw Insulator Co. 


Irvington, N. J. 
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“ACCURACY FIRST” 
HARRY W. HAHN MFG. CO., LTD. 
629 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 


LARGEST MODERN PLASTIC 
MOLDING PLANT WEST OF 
CHICAGO 


Equipped for quantity output, serving the ter- 
ritory west of the Rockies, with accurate, de- 
pendable production, using Bakelite, Lumarith, 
and Beetle, and maintaining quality always. 


® ® 


Pacific Coast Plant “Lamicoid” Laminated 
Doehler Die Casting Co. Bakelite Sheets, Kods 
World’s Largest Produc- and Tubes, Automatic 


ers of DIE CASTINGS. Screw Machine Products. 
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Today’s Million an Hour Market 
Sells Molded Products 


T nine o’clock this morning 

cash registers started 
clanging their way toward the 
million dollar goal they reached 
by ten o'clock. All day long, 
hour by hour, million by 
million they registered sales— 
sales—sales. 

This is not a fabled picture of 
the past. It is just what is hap- 
pening every day in a_ small 
group of stores—less than ten 
per cent of the total listed un- 
der the heading of ““Department 
Stores”’. 

It is doubtful if there is any- 
where a finer market for new 
molded products than in the 
little-known, oft-misrepresented 
field of department store mar- 
chandising. Just as it’s good 
fishing sense to go where the 
fish are biting when they are 
biting, so it’s good business 
sense to go selling where they 
are buying. 


Stores Which Sell 


The small group of leading 
department stores are buying 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
worth of merchandise for the 
simple reason that they are 
selling today at the rate of over 
two billion dollars per year. 

According to the U. S. Census 
sixteen and one-half cents out 
of every dollar spent in retail 
establishments passes over the 
counters of department stores. 
“House Furnishings” include 
many uses for molded products 
and over half the House Furn- 
ishing money is spent in depart- 
ment stores. 

Ten thousand motor trucks 
ire needed to deliver the goods— 
no one knows how many horses 
are still in use. Over a million 
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By Benn C. Budd 


Sales Manager, American Insulator Corp. 


people are engaged in buying 
and selling in the bigger stores 
—over four million if you count 
all the department stores. 

As far as molded products go 
it is safe to say that the bet- 
ter grade department store 
represents one of the greatest 
reachable markets in existence. 
A great market—a sound mar- 
ket but nevertheless a market 
which can be only-reached by a 
thorough knowledge of how 
these stores function. 


Scientific Buying 


In the first place a depart- 
ment store is “Big Business”. It 
is not a little local shop multi- 
plied a thousand times. It has 
its peculiarities, one being that 
merchandise is seldom “sold” to 
them in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 

Few industries support so 
many highly trained executives 
—few industries have reduced 
buying to such an exact sci- 
ence. 

I was talking about depart- 
ment stores to a sales executive 
the other day and he disagreed 
with my picture. His experi- 
ence showed that department 
stores sold little more of his 
product than other types of 
stores, such as jewelry or drug 
stores. Another sales executive 
told me of their sad experience 
in attempting to get their line 
into better department stores. 
Both were right from their view- 
point and both brought out per- 
fectly the point that it was 
their “policy” that was wrong 
and not the store. 

In the first instance the mer- 
chandise was sold to anybody 
who would buy. Thus the de- 


partment store was in direct 
competition with dozens of other 
stores—many of which cut 
prices without thought of profit. 
It is hardly to be expected that 
a business with millions invested 
in equipment and buildings—a 
business with a prestige to up- 
hold—is liable to engage in a 
price cutting competition with 
every small store in its com- 
munity. The store’s answer to 
this manufacturer was to carry 
a small quantitiy of his goods 
on hand to fill such demand as 
manifested itself. 

In the second instance it was 
plain that the manufacturer 
assumed that high pressure sell- 
ing would work on a big store 
buyer just as it would on his 
other connections. He used 
high priced men who wore out 
their patience and his capital 
waiting for ten or fifteen min- 
ute interviews with rather hard- 
boiled buyers who did nothing 
but ask questions. 


Selling or Promoting 

To clarify the mistakes of 
these two concerns, let’s look at 
the department store as if it 
were our business. We would 
naturally be chary about spend- 
ing our capital to foster the 
business of a manufacturer who 
failed to appreciate just what 
we were doing for him. We 
would know that the difference 
between a valuable connection 
and an ordinary outlet for voods 
was spelled “PROMOTION.” 

We would see that difference 
exemplified in New York a few 
weeks ago. Two stores stock- 
ed and displayed the same item 
at the same price. One store 
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“For the want of a nail a shoe was lost, 
For the want of a shoe a horse was Lost, 
For the want of a horse... the kingdom was Lost--” 
Poor Richard's Almanac 


For the want of some vital detail in 
the design and construction of a Mix- 
ing Machine, a promising new product 
may be lost. 


Can you afford to gamble? 

Nor need you, when it is so easy to get 
expert advice. 

Call us in to help you find the right 
machine to perform any process of 
mixing, kneading, compounding, col- 
loiding, or dissolving involved in the 
manufacture of your new plastic prod- 
uct—to establish successfully on a 








wicndindiicc  * prpeianliree plant scale the process you have evolv- 
Showing Cover wane ~~ Trough Tilted For ed in the laboratory. 
Through us 


You can tap a storehouse of knowledge and experience 
You can avail yourself of our experimental department 
You can obtain machines which are exactly fitted to the job 


BAKER PERKINS COMPANY, Inc. 


WERNER & PFLEIDERER DIVISION 
MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT IN SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
sf Sales offices in New York, Buffalo, Chicago, and San Francisco 
SS European Associates: Baker Perkins Ltd.—England 
Werner & Pfleiderer Co.—Germany 











ADVANCE+ADVANCE+AD 











Bakelite 
Molding 


UREA 


UREA - A 


HIGHEST PURITY 


UREA - T 


TECHNICALLY PURE 


ADVANCE SOLVENTS & 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Dept. S AShland 4-7055 


THE RECTO MFG. CO. 


Appleton and B. & O. R. R. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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25,000 in three days, the 


sol 


other less than 200 in a week.. 


One store “promoted” the item, 
the other merely “carried” it. 
“Promotion” costs money and 
it’s seldom that a store will pro- 
mote an item at its full retail 
price unless it has protection. 
Still assuming we are run- 
ning “our” store we would hire 
at large salaries expert buyers 
—men who often know more 
about the products they buy 
than the salesmen who sell 
them. We would demand a 
satisfactory return for’ the 
money we spent on these buy- 
ers, in other words we would 
keep them busy. Furthermore, 
as a guide or controller for our 
buyers we would hire expert 
merchandise managers—men 
who not only knew merchandise 
but who also knew trends, 
values and our customers. With 
this setup we would gladly wel- 
come every manufacturer's re- 
presentative. We would like to 
ask him questions about his 


product—how it was made, its 
quality, where it was being sold, 
what it cost and how much pro- 
fit we would make. If his ans- 
wer were satisfactory we would 
buy—perhaps a very small quan- 
tity to try it out. If it moved 
we would re-order and if the 
time was ripe we would “pro- 
mote.” But it would be hard 
to “sell” us something we did 
not want. And _ it would be 
hard to get us to spend time 
experimenting against our be- 
liefs. 

Our experience with the AICO 
Clock, sold exclusively through 
Department Stores, has proved 
conclusively that stores are 
easy to do business with if you 
do it their way. And the fact 
that more than a hundred of 
the finest department stores in 
America are displaying and 
“promoting” our clocks in a 
satisfactory way is a direct re- 
sult of a satisfactory policy from 
the store’s point of view. 





Acetates Products Corp., British Plastics 
Producers, Liquidate Business 


OLLOWING the second an- 
nual meeting of the Ace- 
tate Products Corporation, Ltd., 
in London, an extraordinary an- 
nual meeting was held which 
decided upon the voluntary 
liquidation of the undertaking. 
the resolution being carried by 
314,015 votes to 103,786. Sir 
William Peat, famous account- 
ant, was appointed liquidator, 
and it was decided to recom- 
mend that a committee of stock- 
holders should act with him in 
an advisory capacity. 

This firm has had a most un- 
happy career. Report: for the 
13 months from December 1, 
1929, to December 31, 1930, 
states that stock-in-trade has 
been drastically written down, 
this contributing to a heavy 
loss. The factory at Slough did 
not realize expectations and also 
caused a big loss, while from 
the defaulting stockholders only 
£2,615 ($13,075) was recovered. 
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The largest defaulter was the 
issuing house, against which 
action was taken, but the con- 
cern went into liquidation dur- 
ing the financial slump. Profit 
and loss debit increased from 
£28,224 ($141,120) to £40,420 
($202,100). The auditor’s re- 
port states that £45,427 ($227,- 
135), being the greater part of 
amounts in arrears on shares, 
appears to be unrecoverable. 
Presiding at the second an- 
nual meeting, William Thomas 
Harvey, chairman and manag- 
ing director, said that the pre- 
sentation of the balance-sheet 
had been postponed, as they had 
hoped the case against Morris 
Greenhill, one of the founders 
of the company, would be de- 
cided, and that they would be 
able to present a more favorable 
statement to the stockholders. 
The claim against Mr. Green- 
hill was for £50,000 ($250,000), 


but the company has been un- 
able to obtain the money. 

“The corporation,” Mr. Har- 
vey explained, “was formed to 
extend existing factories for the 
manufacture of  non-inflam- 
mable safety celluloid, but it 
was found impossible to extend 
the existing factories to produce 
four tons a day and a new fac- 
tory was built. The corpora- 
tion has had to buy its basic 
material, and that has been the 
cause of all the trouble.” 

The report and accounts were 
adopted, and the liquidation 
meeting followed. 





BRITISH NOTES 

The Department of Overseas 
Trade has dispatched to the 
more distant countries the first 
of three letters which are to be 
sent to 55,000 individual buyers 
in over 100 countries informing 
them of the arrangements for 
the British Industries Fair, 
which will be held in London 
and Birmingham next Febru- 
ary and March. The statement 
that two-thirds of the space in 
the Fair has already been let, 
despite the present depressed 
state of trade, shows that 
manufacturers are _ realizing 
the immense commercial value 
of the Fair. 





The directors of Triplex 
Safety Glass Co., the original 
safety glass concern, announce 
a dividend of 10 per cent for 
the year to June 30 last. This 
is double the payment made for 
each of the two previous years, 
although for 1929-30 profits 
showed a good recovery from 
the previous year’s sharp set- 
back, At the annual meeting 
last year the chairman, dealing 
with future profits, said that 
the company would benefit dur- 
ing the whole of the current 
year from economic working of 
the factories at King’s Norton. 

A new transparent wrapping 
known as “Transcetic,” which is 
waterproof, greaseproof, and 
non-inflammable, has_ recently 
been introduced by a_ British 
concern as a competitor of Cel- 
lophane, 
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for PRE-FFORMING 
MOLDING POWDERS 


...-.. and for the best of results, too, ...... 


usea “STANDARD” 
PRE-FORMING PRESS 






Note how the Massive Tie-Rods bolt 
down the head . . . They eliminate all 
“spring” on frame and table—a feature 
that means longer life to the press and 
better preforms at every stroke! 


STANDARD PRE-FORMING PRESSES 

THRU ABSENCE OF SWAY, WEAR 

AND FRICTION SAVE YOU COSTLY 
REPAIRS TO DIES AND PARTS 





SUPPLIED THROUGHOUT WITH 
HIGH GRADE BEARING BRONZE 
BUSHINGS, AND KEPT SMOOTHLY 
RUNNING WITH THE ALEMITE- 
ZERK SYSTEM OF LUBRICATION. 


When all-time, minimum cost upkeep and 
dependable performance prompt your 
thorough investigation, get details from 


The Standard Machinery Co. 
MYSTIC, CONN. 


Designers and Builders of Good Machinery Since 1873 











MAKALOT 


Molding Materials for Master Molders 


MAKALOT, phenol plastic molding compounds, have been suc- 
cessfully used for two years. They have been proven to be the freest 
flowing, most rapid curing compounds in use today. 


MAKALOT has been used for many difficult. molding jobs when 
every other compound failed. 





MAKALOT molded parts are strong, lustrous, free from sur- 
face imperfections, corrosion resistant and have excellent electrical 
characteristics. They meet the most exacting specifications. 


MAKALOT _ the SEND FOR SAMPLES TODAY. 
Ideal Material 


for Extrusion MAKALOT CORPORATION 


Molding. eee ‘ 
a 262 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
Manufacturers Of 
Synthetic Phenolic Resins, Varnishes and Molding Compounds 
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- Leaders of the Industry - 








Leon V. Quigley 


Technical Editor, Bakelite Corporation 
and Publicist Extraordinary to the 
Plastics Industry 


ODAY, as in Shakespeare’s 

time, a rose smells as sweet 
by any other name but modern 
industry finds it essential to 
have the public consciousness 
deliberately directed to the sig- 
nificance of its policies and 
trademarks. Mr. Leon V. Quig- 
lev. Technical Editor of the 
Bakelite Corporation, directs the 
dissemination of information 
pertaining to his company’s 
product, Bakelite. One author- 
ity has stated, in these pages, 
that this name exceeds in value 
that of all the physical build- 
ings the company owns. 


During the past six years, Mr. 
Quigley’s work in spreading the 
story of Bakelite resinoid has 
included the presentation of ad- 
dresses before professional so- 
cieties and trade associations, 
the preparation of innumerable 
articles for newspapers and the 
‘echnical press, cooperation with 
authors of books and with maga- 
zine editors, the preparation and 
distribution of institutional and 


educational bulletins, pictorial 
services and motion picture 
films. 


Mr. Quigley earned both his 
Bachelor of Science and Master 
of Science degrees at the Wor- 
cester Polytechnic Institute. 
Upon graduation he became an 
instructor in the department of 
chemical engineering, and at the 
same time joined forces with 
Professor Herbert F. Taylor of 
the civil engineering depart- 
ment, as associate editor of the 
Alumni Journal. He is an engi- 
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neer by training but he has 
acquired the temperament of the 
capable __ publicist. Whether 
speaking or writing, he is meth- 
odical and thorough in the pre- 
liminary accumulation of facts, 
yet always so interesting in his 
presentations that he invariably 
captures the attention of his 
audiences. 


His Newspaper Background 


Before entering, in 1925, upon 
his work of organizing the pub- 
lic relations program of Bake- 
lite Corporation, Mr. Quigley had 
been a contributor to the news- 
papers of Boston, Worcester, 
Springfield, and other New Eng- 
land cities. It is a fact, known 
to the business managers of 
some of these papers, that he 
had been a winner in about three 
dozen contests based on skill in 
the writing of advertisements 
and special articles. In 1922 
came an award which was her- 
alded from coast to coast. It 
was the John Hancock national 
literary contest based on one of 
the famous questionnaires of the 
late Thomas A. Edison. Mr. 
Quigley won first prize among 
seven hundred contestants. 


At this point we turn to an- 
other line of experience which 
probably developed in our sub- 
ject his present keen interest in 
merchandising problems. From 
1918 to 1923, as chemical as- 
sistant at the Doane Drug De- 
pot, he had opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the work of all de- 
partments, from wholesale to 





Photo Underwood & Underwood 
Mr. Leon V. Quigley. 


We understand that he 


retail. 
lays great stress on the value 
of over-the-counter selling as a 
training in meeting all classes 


of people and tuning in with 
their needs and interests. 
Combining commercial and 


academic experience with inten- 
sive training both in engineer- 
ing and writing, Mr. Quigley 
brings to his chosen profession 
of public relations counsel, the 
breadth of understanding which 
is, in this work, quite valuable. 
He is regarded as a pioneer in 
the organization of public re- 
lations work in the chemical in- 
dustry, and his writings dealing 
with the organization and con- 
duct of such work are distri- 
buted by other public relations 
men to their staff workers for 
guidance. In the “Handbook of 
Business Administration”, re- 
cently published by the Amer- 
ican Management Association, 
the chapter on organization of 
industrial public relations work 
is written by Mr. Quigley. 

In the professional 
Mr. Quigley many affilia- 
tions. He has served on the 
Board of Trustees of The Chem- 
Club and is at present 
Chairman of the Committee on 


societies 


has 


ists’ 
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Sieam Platen Presses that fit 
your needs perfectly and 




















assure continuous precision— 





production . . 


When a manufacturer tells us 
his business “‘is different,’’ we 
believe him; and the presses we 
design and build, with full appre- 
ciationof those differences, givea 
wide measure of satisfaction in 
profitable production. What are 
your problems? Why not consult 
the engineering staff of 











& COMPANY 








PHILADELPHIA 
ENGINEERS IRON FOUNDERS — MACHINISTS 


2-Opening Steam 
Platen Press 


In business continuously since 1803 

















P. A. C. 
FORMALDEHYDE 











. gives greater efficiency 

. improves quality of finished plastic products 
. reduces corrosion of apparatus 

. permits easier control of reaction 


all of which provide REAL and DIRECT econo- 


mies for the plastics manufacturer. 


The uniform superior quality of P. A. C. Formal- 
dehyde, U.S.P.is steadfastly maintained because 
it is produced under conditions which insure a 
steady and unerring source of supply. 


P. A.C. FORMALDEHYDE meets these specifications: 


COLOR'- Water White. 


STRENGTH - Not less than 37% by weight 
of Formaldehyde. 


ACIDITY - Less than 0.2% Formic Acid. 


Write for prices and further information. 








“Whe 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL Co. 


Incorporated 


Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


























Public Relations. He is a Fel- 
low of the American Institute of 
Chemists and Secretary-Treas- 
urer of the New York Chapter. 
He is also a member of the fol- 
lowing organizations: Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, American Chemical So- 
ciety, New York Academy of 
Science, Society for the Pro- 
motion of Engineering Educa- 
tion, American Institute of the 
City of New York, Society of 
Medical. Jurisprudence, and 
Town Hall Club. 

Nicholas Klein 





Disastrous Pyroxylin Waste 
Fire in Osaka, Japan 


SAKA, center of the Japan- 

ese pyroxylin plastic indus- 
try, was the scene of a disas- 
trous fire some weeks ago. Mr. 
R. Sekido, editor and publisher 
of the Nippon Celluloid Jiho, 
writes that a pyroxylin waste 
warehouse on the outskirts of 
the city suddenly burst into 
flames. The material consumed 
weighed about 1000 kg. but the 
flames were of such violence 
that a number of frame dwell- 
ings in the vicinity caught fire 
and sixty people were burned, 
of whom six subsequently died. 
The causes of the disaster were 
not immediately ascertained but 
the authorities promptly placed 
severe restrictions on the stor- 
age of inflammable materials 
and checked the activities of do- 
mestic fabricators. 





Durium Makes New Four 
Inch Advertising Record 


EGINNING with the Octob- 

er Ist release of their Hit- 
of-the-Week, Durium Records 
have included a novel addition 
to their regular packet. Called 
the “Musical Magazine’’, it as- 
sumes the form of a four inch 
phonograph record which carr- 
ies a sales message for the maga- 
zine College Humor together 
with vocal and instrumental en- 
tertainment. The record func- 
tions very much like a popular 
magazine which carries paid ad- 
vertising as well as text mat- 
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ter, or better, like radio enter- 
tainment which is provided by 
radio advertisers. 

Two manufacturing _refine- 
ments have made this small 
record possible. In making the 
standard ten inch _ record, 
six small records are stamped 
from the material which was 
ordinarily wasted in the usual 
process of stamping twelve large 
records from a_ single _ sheet. 
The sound track has been re- 
duced in width by one-half which 
makes the four inch record prac- 
tical from the point of view of 
duration. 

Appearing regularly, the 
Musical Magazine makes an at- 
tractive advertising medium. 
There is no limit to the number 
of small records which can be in- 
cluded with the large one and 
purchasers will find them inter- 
esting because of the entertain- 
ment value each one bears. 


General Electric Employment 


4 FFIRMING its confidence in 
the future of the electrical 
industry, the General Electric 
Company, through President 
Gerard Swope, has offered its 
shop employes a plan which 
would virtually guarantee them 
six months employment begin- 
ning November 1. The new 
proposal, which is called “a 
plan to prevent further layoffs 
for lack of work,” is to be voted 
on by employes of the company 
who are members of the General 
Electric unemployment pension 
plan, which embraces the great 
majority of all shop employes 
of the company. 
Approximately $1,000,000 has 
already been distributed to Gen- 
eral Electric unemployed during 
the 10 months since December 
1, 1930, when the emergency 
payments under the unemploy- 
ment plan were started. One- 
half of this was contributed by 
the employes working half time 
Or more and the other half by 
the General Electric Company. 
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STOVE INDUSTRY 
RADIO INDUSTRY 
VISUAL DEMONSTRATION 


REFRIGERATOR and many 
others. 








"These Industries have profited 











by the use of Norloc 





Ds sescviters Refrigerators, Jewel Cases, Pack- 
ages and Parts, have profited and been improved 
by the use of Norloc Molded Parts. 


Consult us freely, maybe we have worked out for 
some other manufacturer, the very problem you 
are trying to solve. We may have a ready made 

answer—if not, Norton Engineers, in their well 
equipped laboratories, will find a solution. 


Be guided by Norton experience in handling the 
molding problems of many of the country’s fore- 


most industries. 


Send us your blue prints or samples. 


Let Norton 


Engineers quote on your specifications. 


NORTON LABORATORIES, Inc. 
LOGKPORT, NEW YORK 


Div. SI 








orloc 








Custom Molders of Thermo-Setting Bakelite, Durez, 


Aldur and Lumarith 





0. 


Norton Representatives; 


P. Guthrie, 423 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Powers Bidg., 


0. E. Pfannkuch, 1703 Boston Ave., 


A. 


J 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


C. Hall, 1262 Miriam Place, Hill- 
side, N. J. 


. S. Berthold, 11 Park Place, New 
York, N. Y. 
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Our Gold Inlaying Press 


WITH AUTOMATIC ROLL FEED 


is just what you have been looking for. Will take Roll Leaf 
any width to 5”. Positive feed from 4” to 514”. Set ups 
and adjustments quickly made. 

This Press will speed up production. The 


stroke gives ample clearance to feed in work, elim- 
inating the draw plate operation. 







Made in three sizes furnished complete 
with heating units and 3-way switch con- 
trol. 





Sold with or without roll feed. 
We also make: 


JIG SAW MACHINES 
ROD TURNING MACHINES 
BEVELING MACHINES 
FRAZING MACHINES 


ELECTRIC STEAM HEATER 
TABLES 


CUTTERS, DIES AND TOOLS 


Standard 
, Gaal Company 


75 Water Street 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 





































































FORMALDEHYDE 
PARA FORMALDEHYDE 
HEXAMETHYLENAMINE 


We are in a position to meet any 
and all of your special requirements 
on these products and shall be pleased 
to have your inquiries. 




















HEYDEN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 














50 UNION SQUARE 
180 N. Wacker Drive 


Factories 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 


NEW YORK 
Chicago 


Garfield, N. J. 
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AMERICAN 
INSULATOR 
CORPORATION 
















America’s Most 







Progressive Custom 


Molders 








Molded Products 
of 
Every Description 


Bakelite 


Cold Molded 
Braylite 


Durez 










Lumarith Beetle 











NEW FREEDOM, PA. 


Sales Offices: 
















New York—Graybar Bldg. 
Chicago—9 South Clinten St. 
Detroit—General Motors Bldg. 

Bridgeport, Conn.—421 Meigs Bidg. 
Philadelphia—140 Rumford Ave. 
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Shop Practice Notes 
On Molding Technic’ 


By Leon V. Quigley 
Technical Editor, Bakelite Corp. 


A notebook record of service 
engineering experiences 
during the past five years con- 
tains many interesting incidents. 
Typical entries are the follow- 
ing: 

The premature hardening of 
a portion of a mold charge to 
the point where it is no longer 
plastic under heat, is usually 
called pre-curing. Pre-curing 
results in molded parts of poor 
strength and finish. It is caus- 
ed by allowing the charge to 
stand in the mold for several 
minutes before being placed in 
the press. It is a simple matter 
to avoid pre-curing. The mold- 
er should put the mold in the 
press as quickly as possible be- 
fore loading. He should also 
close the average mold within 
15 to 30 sec. from the time it 
is placed between the platens 
of the press. 


Press Efficiency and Platforms 


A molder who was producing 
jar covers was obtaining pro- 
duction of but 130 per day. A 
stopwatch study of loading and 
curing time made by a service 
engineer revealed that it was 
taking 714 minutes for each 
cycle. The press platen was too 
high and the arbor press too 
far from the molding press for 
easy and efficient handling of 
the molds. A platform was 
built in front of the presses 
and the distance between arbor 
press and molding press was re- 
duced. The result was that 
production was increased to 190 
covers per day. a gain of 45 
per cent. 

In molding phenol-resinoid 
materials gases are given off 
under the heat and pressure of 


Abstracted and reprinted from A. S. 
M. E. Transactions. 
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the molding operation. If a 
ready escape is not provided 
for these gases, the molded 
piece is apt to have interior gas 
pockets and_ surface blisters. 
this trouble can be overcome 
readily by the practice known 
to the trade as “breathing” the 
mold; that is, releasing the pres- 
sure for a period of 3 or 4 sec. 
after the mold is first closed. 
Pre-heating the molding tablets 
for 10 or 15 min. at a tempera- 
ture of 180 to 190 deg. fahr. will 
also be found a very effective 
means for checking the _ ten- 
dency to blister. An “air- 
bound” mold is another fruitful 
cause of blistering. Such a 
mold is one in which the top 
force fits into the chase so snug- 
ly that there is no means of es- 
cape for the heated air or gases 
given off in molding. This oc- 


curs only in positive molds of 
the “straight-draw” type. To 
avoid air binding, the mold force 
should be made with a free slid- 
ing fit in the chase and should 
be provided with sprue grooves 
to allow for the escape of gases. 

In 1926 a company producing 
5000 tube bases per day was us- 
ing the following cycle: (a) 
Load, discharge, 1 min, 20 sec. 
(b) Closing mold, 40 sec. (c) 
Cure, 2 min. A service engineer 
demonstrated that the 2-min, 
cure could be reduced to 14 
min. by puffing. Thus they in- 
cluded in their operation a 
slight opening, or release, of the 
mold about 10 sec. after the 
first closing, and standardized 
on a cure of 11%4 min. In 1930 
the cure requires less than 1 
min, 

Whenever possible the prac- 
tice of using a small mold in a 
large press should be avoided. 
The excessive pressure applied 
on the small surface of the mold 
may drive the mold into the 
platen of the press and score it 
badly. When it is absolutely 
necessary to use a large press 
with a small mold, it is a wise 
precaution to place at the sides 

(Continued on next page) 





Local Artists Design Combs For 
Oyonnax Pyroxylin Industry 





HE illustration shows the 
Queen of the recent “La 
Fete du Peigne” or Festival of 
the Comb, which takes place at 
the end of every summer at Oy- 
onnax, France, which is _ not 
very far from Lyons. 

Oyonnax is the center of the 
French comb industry and the 
girls employed in that industry 
elect a queen who in turn 
chooses two ladies-in-waiting 
for the Festival. The orna- 
ments which they wear have 
been especially designed and 
executed by the students of the 
local art school. This art school 
naturally gives a good deal of 


attention to combs. Pyroxylin 
plastic is used for the orna- 
ments. 
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RESINOX 


a phenol-formaldehyde resin 
available for 


Molding Powders 
Varnishes 
Lacquers 














Resinox Corporation 


A subsidiary of Commercial Solvents Corp. 
and Corn Products Refining Co. 


Box 442 Metuchen, N. J. 
































French Hydraulic Machinery 


A new tilting die mold- 
ing machine, (patented). 
The die or die head tilts 
mechanically as the platen 
moves. The only hydrau- 













ing and return cylinders. 
Rigid, accurate, reliable. 


Several installations 
made in large plants. 





for catalogs. 


The French Oil Mill Machinery Company 
Piaua, Ohio 
New York Pittsburgh Akron Chicago 














lic cylinders are the press- | 


We build all types of molding presses. Write 
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of the mold steel blocks of ap- 
proximately the same height. 

One of the best speed records 
for hand-mold operation is 600 
pieces per hour from a single 
press, using two  nine-cavity 
molds. Time in the press is 40 
sec.; transfer, 5 sec. Wall thick- 
ness of molded part is 1/16 in. 
In considering molding speed re- 
cords, it should always be re- 
membered that excessively short 
curing time does not impart pro- 
perties claimed for phenol re- 
sinoid material. 


Use of Shrink Plugs 


In an instance of alleged 
shrinkage, with finished piece 
undersize, it was found that the 
gas-heated presses were operat- 
ed at too high a temperature. 
The alleged shrinkage was real- 
ly warpage. The molded part 
had a sizeable central slot. Use 
of shrink plugs eliminated the 
trouble. 

The use of hard water will 
cause coating of the steam chan- 
nels in the mold, and this, by 
interfering with the thermal 
conductivity of the metal, will 
influence the curing and chill- 
ing effect, and alteration in 
these factors will cause surface 
defects on the molded piece. 

In molding a typewriter space- 
bar, poor surface, due to insuf- 
ficient cure, caused by poor con- 
duction, was traced to the fact 
that the mold had warped. A 
thin film of resinoid material 
had become located between the 
bed plate and the mold. This 
acted as a heat insulator. The 
die was machined, and relocated 
with good contact surface, and 
the trouble was eliminated. 

In molding a coil cap, a void 
was formed in the center of the 
molded section. Material was 
not flowing properly into place 
because the force of the mold 
having long pins in it was allow- 
ed to rest near an open window 
for several minutes during the 
loading operation; consequently 
it became so cooled that flow of 
material was retarded. The 
trouble was corrected by keep- 
ing both top and bottom mold 











narts hot. Proper molding was 
facilitated by heating preform- 
ed disks for one hour at 210 deg. 
fahr. 

It is good practice to use an 
air hose to clean off the mold 
between cycles. Care must be 
taken, however, not to blow im- 
purities into the supply of mold- 
ing material and not to blow 
contamination into recesses of 
the die. It is sometimes found 
that the pump supplying the air 
pressure has its intake located 
near the floor. An air filter 
should be included in the air 
supply line. 

On a 12-cavity mold for a 
cylindrical automobile part, four 
cavities had been left empty be- 
cause of broken pins. Opera- 
tors were equipped with five 
sets of shrink plugs for each 
cavity, and they stated that on 
taking from a given cavity five 
successive parts, differences af- 
ter shrinking on the plugs until 
cold were between 0.003 and 
0.007 in. The die cavities dif- 
fered slightly; hence the differ- 
ent sets of marked shrink plugs. 
In spite of marked indication, 
the operator was not taking any 
particular care to put the part 
from a given cavity on the right 
plug. Proper use of shrink 
plugs removed trouble. 

Misaligned mold pins are al- 
ways a source of molded parts 
cracking or breaking. 


Pre-Warming Adds Strength 


A molded tool handle was 
found to be breaking in service. 
Examination showed that the 
resinoid material was under- 
cured. Moreover, considerable 
material had escaped from the 
flash mold instead of being com- 
pressed into the finished handle. 
The shape of the preform was 
changed, and the time of cure 
was increased to 6 min. The 
tablets were pre-warmed, and 
the mold was closed slower to 
prevent escape of material. A 
handle, thus made, could be 
pounded on the floor until the 
metal part was seriously de- 
formed, and the handle was un- 
impaired. 
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A PROBLEM + + 


THIS MOLDED PIECE HAD TO BE WATER-TIGHT 
AND NON -CORROSIVE IN SALT WATER 





Our engineers solved this problem. You, too, 
may have a complicated molded part upon which our 
experience and equipment would prove advantageous. 






CORPOREITC 





SCRANTON, PA. = 
< Co 
NEW YORK: 1776 Broadway — 
CHICAGO: 645 Washington Boulevard seanTon fp) 80770) 
CLEVELAND: 4900 Euclid Bidg. oeene/ 


DETROIT: 145 Eastlawn Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 
933 Seward Street 
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4 . , 
lecticizere 
also 


Phenol U oe Fe 
Maleic _ Acid 
Cresylic Acid 


Phthalic 
Anhydride 


(flakes) 


Fulfilling every requirement for use 
in synthetic resins and plastics, these 
favorably regarded Monsanto prod- 
ucts are available for prompt ship- 
ment in quantities. 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Lows USA 





New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco 
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UREA CHEMICALLY PURE 
UREA TECHNICALLY PURE 


CAM PH 0 b SYNTHETIC 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
110 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


OUR MOULDED PRODUCTS BEARING 
THESE TRADE MARKS Stand For 


QUALITY 
DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY 
AND SERVICE 


The design and con- 
struction of moulds, 
as well as the art of 
moulding, requires 
highly specialized 


skill in producing 
the finished article. 


Insulation Manu- 
facturing Co. has 
this skill which has 
been proved by over 
thirty-five years of 
custom moulding to 
the trades. 








When you are in the market for moulded articles, we would like to 
receive your inquiries, which will have our prompt attention. 


INSULATION MFG. CO., INC. 


GENERAL INSULATE CO., INC. 
New York Ave. & Herkimer Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Say 
CRYSTILLIN 


for 


COLOR 


Requirements in exacting 
shades and colors are more 
severe than ever. Crystil- 
lin’s new fall shades satis- 
fy the most discriminating 
taste where plastic solids 
are required. 


KILTIE GREEN 
BURGUNDY 
TANGERINE 

NAVY BLUE 

BROWN 

JET BLACK 

are now available to the 
trade in production quan- 
tity orders. Crystillin’s 
popularity has created a 
three-fold increase in out- 
put capacity eliminating 
all delays in delivery. 
Crystillin is the economi- 
cal material that will 
beautify your product. 
Ease in fabrication and 
speed in finishing recom- 
mend it. Supplied in 
blocks, rods, tubes and 
special castings, Crystil- 
lin’s natural luster and 
depth of color are its out- 
standing characteristics. 


é 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


The 
CRYSTILLIN 
PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 


79 Washington Street 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
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NEWS of the INDUSTRY 





Redman Gets “Grasselli’” Medal 
Award 


HE Grasselli Medal, indus- 

try’s annual tribute to dis- 
tinction in applied chemistry, 
has been awarded for 1931 to 
Dr. L. V. Redman of Bloom- 
field, N. J.,. vice president and 
director of research of the Bake- 
lite Corporation, it was an- 
nounced by the American Sec- 
tion of the Society of Chemical 
Industry, the British organiza- 
tion. 

The medal will be bestowed 
upon Dr. Redman at an assem- 
bly of the chemical societies of 
the New York area on Novem- 
ber 6. Prof. D. D. Jackson, ex- 
ecutive officer of the Depart- 
ment of Chemical Engineering, 
Columbia University, will make 
the speech of presentation. F. 
W. Willard, Works Manager of 
the Western Electric Company, 
Kearny, N. J., will describe the 
accomplishment of the medalist. 
Dr. Redman will deliver an ad- 
dress on “Research as a Fixed 
Charge.” 


Roessler & Hasslacher 
Transfers Personnel 


HE following members of 
the research staff of The 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, Incorporated, have 
been transferred from the plant 
at Perth Amboy, N. J., to the 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., plant with- 
in the past three months: Dr. 
Sterling Temple, Dr. B. S. Lacy, 
Dr. A. M. Muckenfuss, Dr. J. F. 
Reichert, Dr. C. J. Wernlund, 
Mr. A. T. Hawkinson, Mr. A. W. 
Rudel, Mr. J. M. Wainscott, Mr. 
H. A. Bond. 

Other transfers to the Niag- 
ara Falls plant include: from 
Perth Amboy—Mr. P. M. Paul- 
son, Patent Specialist; Mr. M. 
Marean, Librarian; from the 
New York office—Mr. I. L. 
Ressler, Entomologist. 
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Johnson Forms New Plastic 
Waste Converting Firm 
HE Cellulose Waste Pro- 
ducts Company has recent- 

ly been formed, to deal in py- 
roxlyn waste, film waste and 
cellulose acetate scrap, as well 
as molding powders. The com- 
pany is headed by Horace C. 
Johnson, a pioneer in the py- 
roxylin waste business, who, 
with his brother, many years 
ago, incorporated the Johnson 
Products Company and built it 
from a modest start into a half 
million dollar corporation. The 
offices of the company are at 
Arlington, New Jersey. 





Pratt & Whitney Acquires 
Keller Mechanical Eng’g Corp. 
a was made 

that on October 1, 1931, 
the business of the Keller Me- 
chanical Engineering Corpor- 
tion was acquired by The Pratt 
& Whitney Company, Hartford, 
Connecticut, and henceforth will 


be operated as The Pratt & 
Whitney Company, Keller Di- 
vision. Until further notice op- 
erations will continue at 70 
Washington Street, Brooklyn. 
The Division will handle unfilled 
sales and purchase orders and 
will continue the customary 
business activities of the Keller 
Mechanical Engineering Corp- 
oration. Mr. Joseph F. Keller 
and Mr. Alexander S. Keller will 
continue in the management. 





ARRY L. Erlicher who en- 
tered the employ of the 
General Electric Company as 
an office boy in the purchasing 
department, has been appoint- 
ed purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing L. G. Banker, who retired 
on October 1 after completing 
43 years continuous service with 
the company. 

In his new position Mr. Er- 
licher will direct purchases of 
materials aggregating more 
than $100,000,000 a year. 





Catalin Acquires Synthetic Varnish Resin 
Producing Unit 


HE American Catalin Corp- 
oration, manufacturers of 
phenolic resins in solid form by 
the casting process, have pur- 
chased the plant of the Syn- 
thetic Resins Company, Gutten- 
berg, New Jersey, including all 
their patent rights, manufactur- 
ing processes, as well as good- 
will. 

The new synthetic resin di- 
vision of Catalin will, for the 
present, continue to operate in 
Guttenberg under the direction 
of Dr. Felix Lauter, and pro- 
duce synthetic resins used in 
the manufacture of lacquer, var- 
nishes, enamels and paints. This 
material, called Catalin L-5 or 
V-30, replaces the higher grade 
natural gums and produces a 
four hour varnish as well as a 
quick drying lacquer’ which 
stands up even under abnormal 
atmospheric conditions with- 


out breakdown of the film. One 
of the characteristics of this 
varnish is that it takes even 
50% zine without livering, 
which is quite unusual for 
resins of that type. 

In line with its ever increas- 
ing distribution, The American 
Catalin Corporation has just 
finished extensive improvements 
in its Perth Amboy plant which, 
although only finished a year 
ago, has been more than doubl- 
ed in capacity. Extensive alter- 
ations are also being made at 
the Guttenberg plant, providing 
for increased manufacturing as 
well as research facilities. These 
two plants supplement each 
other in so far as the Perth Am- 
boy plant produces much of the 
raw material used in the manu- 
facture of Catalin Varnish 
Resins and Enamel Bases. 
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Ownership Statement 


Statement of ownership, management, cir. 
culation, etc., required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 of Plastics published 
monthly at Washington, N. J., for April 1, 
1931. 

State of New York, County of New York 

T IPH E Y PH p ss.: Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared R. C. Gilmore, Jr., who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of Plastics 
and Molded Products and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage. 
ment, (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 

DIETHYL PHTH TE ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 

ACETIC ANHYDRIDE the’ reverse of this form, to. Wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

SODIUM ACET TE Publisher, Plastics Publications Inc., 114 E 
32nd Street, New York City; editor, Car! 
Marx, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City; 
managing editor, Nicholas Klein, 114 E. 32nd 
CRESYLIC ACID Street, New York City; business manager, R. 
C. Gilmore, Jr., 114 E. 32nd Street, New 
York City. 

2. That the owner jis: (If owned by a corp- 
oration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual owners 

for all purposes must be given. If owned by a firm, com- 
pany, or other unincorporated concern, its 
those 


name and address, as well as of each 
individual member must be given.) Plastics 
Publications Inc.: R. C. Gilmore, Jr., 114 E. 
32nd Street, New York City; R. C. Gilmore. 


_ ee - ” 
Sr., 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City: Car! 
erican- fl § émica upp 1eS ne. Marx, 114 E. 32nd Street, New York City: A 
9 K. 114 E. 32nd New York 








Gilmore, Street, 
City. 
180 Madison Avenue New York N y 3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
’ . ° and other security holders owning or holding 
one per cent of total amount of bonds, mort- 
A hi d 4 2265 gages, or other securities are: (If there are 

§ an - none, so state.) Sylvan Hoffman, 114 E. 32nd 
Street, New York City. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
: pany but also, in cases where the stockhold- 
{ er or security holder appears upon the books 
of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation the name of the person or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and 
secur'ty holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold stock 
and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, as- 
sociation, or corporation has interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by hm. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distribut- 
ed through the mails or otherwise, to paid 
subscribers during the six months preceding 
the date shown above is 

(This information is required from daily pub- 
lications only). 








R. C. GILMORE, JR. 
Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 22n 
day of October, 1931. 
(SEAL) JAMES J. DOOLEY 
4 My commission expires March 306, 19382. 
Form 3526—Ed. 1924. 
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14x30 rolls for plastic mixing 


Following carried in stock: 6 x 16—10 x 24— 
14 x 30—16 x 42. Specially designed for mixing (Continued from page 601) 


Molded Monophone 


Durez, Bakelite, Asphalts, and Shellac Compound end cits He eed With en 


manera. accuracy. Molded parts come 
The largest and oldest manufacturers are us- . F 


ing our machines directly from the press with a 

' high, satiny finish which re- 
quires no additional polishing 

WM. R. THROPP & SONS CO. quires no additional po 


Established 1888 Trenton, N. J. In structure, the new Strow- 


ger Monophone in colors remains 
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unchanged. The handpiece is 
scientifically balanced to fit easi- 
ly and comfortably into the 
hand. “Anti-sidetone’— a fea- 
ture which makes the user 
“speak-up” when using the 
Monophone and also adds to the 
clarity of transmission—is re- 
tained in the design of the. Lu- 
marith modeled Monophone. 
The use of molded materials, it 
has been found, places no re- 
strictions on the manufacture 
of the instrument, either in de- 
sign or in operation. 





Strowger Monophone Features 
Retained 
Practically all parts of the 
Strowger Monophone can _ be 
molded from this strong, dur- 
able material. The handpiece 
has interior struts incorporat- 
ed into its interior design to 
make breakage next to impos- 
sible. Its cradle is of excep- 
tionally heavy, solid construc- 
tion, the four projecting tips 
which hold the handpiece in 
position being blunt and sturdy 

to an extreme. 

A low center of gravity in the 
broad, heavy base keeps the 
phone from tipping, while the 
dial is recessed in the case 
with a low finger plate to escape 
injury if the instrument is drop- 
ped. 

A “non-skid” rubber _ base, 
such as always has been an in- 
tegral part of the Strowger 
Monophone, is retained in the 
instrument molded from Lu- 
marith. A soft rubber ring 
fits snugly around the base 
and forms a part of it. This 
prevents slipping of the instru- 
ment during dialing and pro- 
tects the polished surfaces of 
desks, tables and stands. 

The new Strowger Mono- 
phone in Lumarith makes a 
strong, durable and attractive 
instrument for the telephone 
subscriber whose discriminat- 
ing taste demands beauty as 
well as utility in the appoint- 
ments of his home or office. 
It is manufactured by Auto- 
matic Electric, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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PHENOL 


CRESOLS 


XYLENOLS 


CHEMICALS 


CRESYLIC ACIDS... 


More than 40 years ago the Barrett Company 
began manufacturing dependable chemicals for 
industrial use. Constant research has been car- 
ried on to anticipate the changing needs of the 
industries we serve. Barrett specifications and 
Barrett processes have kept pace with progress. 


The wide use of Barrett Standard Chemicals by 
basically important industries is a constantly 
“ growing tribute to the uniformly high quality 
Ss of every product bearing the Barrett trademark. 





, Company 


40 Rector Street New York, N. Y. 








Another Leading Molder---Monowatt Electric Co.**--- 
uses STOKES Single Punch and Rotary Preform Presses 




















Installation view of STOKES Single-punch and Rotary Preforming Presses in 
™Monowatt Electric Company's plant, Meriden, Conn Other Installation views have 
appeared and will follow in other advertisements. 


Leading molders insure uninterrupted production in their preforming departments 
by using STOKES Preform Presses with Excess Pressure Release, a feature of all 
STOKES single punch and rotary models. 


Twelve outstanding features of the new STOKES Presses make it important for you 
to get complete details. Write for further information. 


FJSroKes MACHINE COMPANY 


Process Machinery since 1895 


5934 Tabor Road Olney P. O. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Book Review 














Science in Action, By Edward R. 
Weidlein and William A. Hamor, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York 
City. 310 pp. 1931. $3.00. 


HE authors of this book are 
respectively director and as- 
sistant director of that outstand- 
ing research organization, the 
Mellon Institute, and as such 
are prominent proponents of the 
idea of research in industry. 
The present work recounts the 
rise, influence and philosophy of 
scientific research of all kinds. 
It records the successes of re- 
search in many familiar indus- 
tries, in medicine, its contri- 
butions to engineering economics 
and in the reduction of wastage. 
The exploits of science in 
plastics are singled out for spe- 
cial mention under a_ separate 
chapter heading but the bulk of 
the discussion is devoted to rub- 
ber, more particularly the re- 
cently-developed _electro-depos- 
ited form, and cellulose deriva- 
tives, synthetic sausage casings 
particularly. The cellulose 
esters and synthetic resinoids 


are mentioned by name, some of 
their applications are listed, the 
raw materials used in their 
manufacture are noted—and 
barely any more. 

While many specialists in plas- 
tics may feel disappointed in 
the scant treatment of their 
specialty, there is much to be 
gained in a study of Part V and 
Part VI. Here the authors de- 
part from the physical aspects 
of scientific research and go into 
an examination of methods and 
results in the management and 
rationalization of business in a 
broad sense. They promptly 
clear scientific management of 
the now defunct “efficiency en- 
gineering” and expand on some 
of the problems met in produc- 
tion, distribution, merchandis- 
ing, personnel, and in the for- 
mulation of financial and econ- 
omic policies. As a preliminary 
to further study, the executive 
would do well to get his intro- 
duction to these topics in these 
pages. 





Chemical Engineering Catalog. Six- 
teenth Edition. Published by Chemi- 
cal Catalog Co., Inc. New York City, 
1931, 1017 pp. 

‘HE sixteenth edition of this 

encyclopedic reference book 
presents no new departures in 
the way of form. It remains prin- 
cipally the complete guide to 
sources for equipment used in 
the process industries, with les- 
ser divisions devoted to raw 
materials, technical literature 
and trade names. The commit- 
tee in charge of publications, 
which is annually appointed by 
the three major professional so- 
cieties, sees a need for added 
data on equipment which is 
not specifically chemical such as 
power plant, electrical, lubri- 
cants, material handling which 
are essential accessories in 


chemical production operations. 
Heretofore, several plans for the 
purchase of the Catalog 


were 
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noted in the introduction. This 


information is omitted in the 
current edition but will un- 
doubtedly be supplied by the 


publishers to prospective users 
of the book. 


Methods of Test Relating To 
Electrical Insulating Materials 

HE American Society for 

Testing Materials has _ is- 
sued a compilation of its stand- 
ards and tentative standards 
which relate to electrical insul- 
ating materials, together with 
the annual report of its Com- 
mittee D-9 which functions in 
this field. The book comprises 
209 pages. 

There are included standard 
methods of testing molded ma- 
terials used for insulation, elec- 
trical porcelain and electrical in- 
sulating oils. Tentative meth- 
ods are given for testing a large 


number of insulating materials 
such as varnishes, sheet and 
tape (for dielectric strength), 
compounds used for splicing 
cables and filling potheads, un- 
treated paper, varnished cloths 
and cloth tapes and laminated 
materials; also, tests for de- 
termining resistance to impact, 
resistivity and thermal conduc- 
tivities of insulating materials. 

The specifications include 
cover friction tape, rubber in- 
sulating tape, rubber gloves, 
rubber matting and asbestos 
tape. Also included are speci- 
fications for tests and tolerances 
of electrical cotton yarns, elec- 
trical silk and cotton tapes and 
asbestos yarns. 

There are, in addition to the 
standards mentioned above, 
others which involve materials 
used in the electrical insulating 
field. The price of the book is 
$1.25. It can be obtained from 
A. S. T. M. Headquarters, 1315 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


Farrel-Birmingham Designs 
New Industrial Gear Unit 
TANDARD industrial gear 
units are designed for use 
with electric motors running at 
a maximum speed of 1800 r.p.m., 
and they are suitable for reduc- 
ing speed but not for increasing 
speed, and for tooth velocities 
not exceeding 2,000 f.p.m. 

When a gear unit is required 
for connection to a steam tur- 
bine or for any other purpose 
where. the speed of the pinion 
shaft is over 1800 r.p.m. it has 
been considered special. Now, 
however, the Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. 
Y., has developed and standar- 
dized a series of gear units suit- 
able for speeds up to 6,000 r.p.m. 
and powers from 120 h. p. to 
2,500 h. p. with ratios up to 10 
to 1 for either increasing or re- 
ducing speed. 

This new series of gear units 
is especially adapted for con- 
necting Diesel or Gas engines 
to centrifugal pumps. The lat- 
ter are designed to operate at 
speeds ranging from 1200 r.p.m. 
to 3600 r.p.m. 
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Resin Complex and Method of Pro- 
ducing the Same. Israel Rosen- 
blum, of Jackson Heights, New 
York. U. S. P. 1,808,716; June 2, 
1931. 

This invention relates to fusible 
and soluble condensation products of 
a new and improved type derived 
from the interaction of an organic 
salt of a metal with a substance or 
a mixture of substances capable of 
yielding complexes adapted for use 
in varnishes, or derived from the 
interaction of such an organic salt- 
containing product and another sub- 
stance capable of combining there- 
with. 

Example 3.—A complex derived 
from the interaction of 100 pounds 
of phenol or cresol, or a mixture of 
both, 50 pounds of zinc resinate, 200 
pounds of formaldehyde (40% solu- 
tion) in the presence of a solvent 
such as 1000 pounds of tri-glyceri- 
dic rosin ester or cumarone resin is 
heated slowly to about 130° C. by 
refluxing or under pressure. When 
the reaction is advanced, the water 
is evaporated and the temperature 
raised to about 240°C. A practical- 
ly neutral gum of high melting point, 
low viscosity, and very good solubili- 
ty is obtained, the gum being also 
very resistant toward alkalies. 

Example 4.—100 pounds of phenol 
or cresol, or a mixture of both, 60 
pounds of zine resinate or zinc ole- 
ate, and 700 pounds of asphaltum 
are heated to a temperature of about 
120-200° C. by refluxing or under 
pressure, the phenol being condensed 
with an amount of formaldehyde 
corresponding to that employed in 
any of the preceding examples. The 
product is dehydrated at about 150 
C. and the temperature raised to 
about 270° C. A gum of good solu- 
bility, practically neutral, which is 
valuable because of its high melting 
point and flexibility, is obtained. 


Composition Battery Boxes. Albert 
B. Mackey of Cleveland Heights, 
and Edwin A. Mackey, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, assignors to the Goliath 
Rubber Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. U.S. P. 1,824,220; Sept. 22, 
1931. 

The essential ingredients of the 
composition are, a bituminous binder, 

a fibrous material, and a wax. 


Parts by 
weight 
Ground tire carcass _ 15 
Used tire fabric derubberized 
and ground . 7% 
Wax .. ; 7% 
Carbon black . icity: Se 
Siliceous material . 30 
Blown asphalt compound . 22% 
Gilsonite . ; ; . 16 


Machine for Extruding Ophthalmic 
Mountings. Robert A. Boswell, of 
Washington, District of Columbia. 
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U. S. P. 1,814,819; July 14, 1931. 

A machine for forming ophth- 
almic mountings, comprising a die 
having an opening whose contour 
conforms to the configuration of an 
ophthalmic mounting, means for ex- 
pressing plastic material through the 
die, a knife operating against the 
outer face of the die and moveable 
across the opening thereof, a driving 
means, and means operating auto- 
matically to alternately connect the 
driving means with the expressing 
means and knife-operating means. 


The herein set forth process of 
manufacturing ophthalmic mountings, 
consisting in forming of plastic ma- 
terial an article whose cross sectional 
contour conforms to the configu- 
ration of an ophthalmic mounting, 
keeping the article constantly shaped, 
feeding the material in a mass and 
thereby maintaining a constant in- 
tegral connection with the article 
during the forming step, hence in- 
suring a constant shaping of the 
material to form the article, cooling 
the article inwardly through its out- 
er wall from the outer periphery of 
the article, and intermittently inter- 
rupting the feeding of said material, 
and hence allowing sufficient time 
for the cooling of the article, cutting 
the article into ophthalmic mount- 
ings subsequently to the cooling 
step, each mounting being cut al- 
ternately with the interrupting step. 


Extruding Die for Forming Ophthal- 
mic Mountings. Robert A. Bos- 
well, of Washington, District of 
Columbia. U.S. P. 1,814,820; July 
14, 1931. 


A die for extruding ophthalmic 
mountings, comprising a body with 
an opening, whose contour adjacent 
the outlet portion of the opening 
conforms to the configuration of an 
ophthalmic mounting, said die hav- 
ing cores fixedly supported in the 
circular portions of the opening for 
forming the eyes of a mounting, the 
die being hollow around the walls 
of said circular portions, said hol- 
low extending between the circular 
portions, whereby a cooling fluid 
may temper the bridge of the mount- 
ing. 


Pigmented Pyroxylin Compositions. 
Arnold M. Taylor and Arthur R. 
Chapman, of Stamford, Connecti- 
cut, Assignors to Atlas Powder 
Company, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. U. S. P. 1,824,177; Sept. 
22, 1931. 


The process of preparing a lac- 
quer enamel which will dry with a 
high gloss, which consists of em- 
ploying a moisture bearing pigment 
and designedly absorbing the moist- 
ure therefrom by wetting the same 
with an anhydrous and highly hygro- 
scopic organic liquid, and thereaf- 


ter incorporating the wetted pigment 

in a nitrocellulose solution. 

The process of preparing a nitro- 
cellulose lacquer enamel, adapted to 
dry with a high gloss, which con- 
sists of employing a moisture bear- 
ing pigment, wetting the same with 
absolute ethyl alcohol to thereby ab- 
sorb the entrained moisture content, 
and thereafter mixing the wetted pig- 
ment with a nitrocellulose solution, 
comprising a solvent with which the 
said ethyl alcohol is miscible. 
Steering Wheel. Enoch Karrer of 

Akron, Ohio, Assignor to the B. F. 

Goodrich Company, of New York, 

N. YY. U. S. P. 1,823,980; Sept. 

22, 1931. 

A steering wheel comprising a 
body structure of molded material, 
and an internal reinforcement there- 
in comprising a laminated structure 
composed of a single piece of ma- 
terial. 

A steering wheel comprising a body 
structure of molded material, an in- 
ternal reinforcement therein compris- 
ing a laminated, integral rim, spoke, 
and hub structure, and a hub-rein- 
forcement member secured in the 
hub portion of said reinforcement 
structure. 

Method of Forming Steering Wheels. 
Harry A. Husted, of Cleveland, 
Ohio, Assignor to the H. A. Husted 
Company, of Detroit, Michigan. U. 
S. P. 1,823,562; Sept. 15, 1931. 
The method of forming a steering 

wheel, which consists in forming a 
reinforcing spider from a single metal 
plate to provide integral rim, spoke 
and hub portions, forming longitudi- 
nal strengthening depressions in the 
spokes extending through said hub, 
securing an annular plate to said 
hub to bridge said depressions for 
restraining said hub against dis- 
tortion during the subsequent form- 
ing operation, and molding composi- 
tion material under pressure around 
and bonding the same to said rein- 
foreing spider. 

The method of forming steering 
wheels, which consists in forming 
a one-piece metal reinforcing spider 
having integral rim, spoke and hub 
portions, forming strengthening de- 
pressions in said spider radiating 
from the inner edge of said hub por- 
tion into said spoke portions, secur- 
ing an annular plate to said hub to 
bridge said depressions therein for 
restraining said hub against dis- 
tortion during the subsequent form- 
ing operation, supporting said spider 
in a mold cavity between component 
composition material elements, and 
forcing said composition material to 
surround and become bonded to said 
spider, and to fill said mold cavities. 
Process of Manufacturing Artificial 

Cork. Enrique Vincke, of Barce- 

lona, Spain, Assignor to Armstrong 
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Hydraulic Operating Valves 


Fig. 1 represents a valve for operat- 
ing Semi-Automatic Presses for Hot or 
Cold Molding, using high and low water 
pressures and Relief, either with or 
without single or double “Pull-Back” 


cylinders. 


The operating lever can be 


placed in any position shown in Fig. 2. 


Pumps, ifs 
Plates, Etc. o-oo 











Made in several sizes for use on large 


or small presses. 


Also Angle, Globe and Pilot Valves 
of various sizes, Safety Valves, and 


Eccentric Quick-Opening Valves. 


Hydraulic Fittings, Pressure 
Accumulators, Steam 


Our experience of over fifty 


years is at your service. Let us 


help you 
solve your 
pressing prob- 
lems. 








Fig. 2 


Established 1872. 


The Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


330 West Water St., Syracuse, N. Y. 











Write for Literature 





2146 Walnut St. 





Jewell Electrical Instrument Co. 
1650 Walnut St., Chicago, IIl. 


A | 31 YEARS MAKING GOOD INSTRUMENTS if 


The Jewell 
Pyrometer gives instantaneous 
and accurate temperature read- 
ings of all portions of a mold. 
It is supplied 
range of 50° F. to 400° F. 


O 
. Oe? 


PLASTIC MOLDING 


Bakelite-Plaskon-Durez-Lumarith 
for 
Electrical, Mechanical, Surgical and Scientific 
purposes. 

Send for Catalog No. 50. 
CHICACO a ee CORP. 


Hot 


with a_ scale 





Chicago Ill. 


Molding Pyrometer 


Molding 








Cork Company, of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. U. S. P. 1,820,411; Aug. 
25, 1931. 

Stencil Sheet. Armand de Waele, of 
Old Southgate, London, England, 
Assignor to D. Gestetner, Limited, 
of London, England. U. S. P. 1,- 
819,078; Aug. 18, 1931. 

A stencil sheet adapted to be sten- 
cilized by pressure comprising a sheet 
of Yoshino paper and a coating 
thereon, substantially free from 
water, adapted to be stencilized by 
pressure including a dispersion of a 
zine salt of ricinoleic acid in coagu- 
lated gelatine and a proportion of an 
oleaginous tempering agent. 

A process of producing stencil 
sheets which comprises coating sheets 
of Yoshino paper with an aqueous 
dispersion of a gelatinizing organic 
colloid, a water-insoluble soap an 
oleaginous material and a _ propor- 
tion of a volatile material adapted to 
restrain the tendency of the water- 
insoluble soap to form a disperse 
system of the oil-in-water type, while 
permitting by its volatilization dur- 
ing setting of the organic colloid, the 
water-insoluble soap to exercise its 
capacity to form a disperse system 
of the water-in-oil type. 


The Production of Plastic Products, 
Paints, and Lacquers From Rub- 
ber. Francis Clifford Dyche-Tea- 
gue, of London, England. U. S. P. 
1,819,136; Aug. 18, 1931. 

A process for the production of a 
chlorinated rubber product capable 
of forming solutions of low viscosity 
consisting in rolling rubber in a mill 
until said rubber is disaggregated, 
making a solution of the disaggre- 
gated mass and passing chlorine 
through the solution. 

A process for the production of a 
chlorinated rubber product capable 
of forming solutions of low viscosity 
consisting in rolling rubber in a mill 
until said rubber is disaggregated, 
making a solution of the disaggre- 
gated mass in a solvent such as 
chlorinated hydrocarbon and passing 
chlorine through the solution. 


Phonograph Record Disk Containing 
A Playing Needle. Paul J. Schwarz- 
haupt, of Scotia, New York, As- 
signor to General Electric Com- 
pany. U. S. P. 1,821,851; Sept. 1, 
1931. 

In that portion of the disk between 
the center hole and the record zone 
the disk is provided with an opening 
of a size adapted to receive a play- 
ing needle such as is commonly used 
for playing disk records. The needle 
opening may be made in various 
ways, for example, where the record 
has a paper base and is blanked out 
of a large sheet the opening for the 
needle may be made at the same 
time that the disk is blanked and the 
opening 3 is punched. A _ special 
needle or stylus 4 having the form 
of point which especially adapts the 
needle for the playing of this rec- 
ord is embedded in the record disk 
by inserting it in the aforesaid open- 
ing. The needle may make a suffi- 
ciently tight fit in the opening that 
it will not be ‘lost out during trans- 
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portation of the record but I prefer 
to insure its retention in the disk by 
the use of some hardening liquid as 
shown at 5 which, for example, may 
be a drop or two of the lacquer 
which forms the record surface of 
the disk. 





Shoe Stiffener. Maurice Godfrey Hill 
and Thomas Hamer Bristlow, of 
Leicester, England, Assignors to 
United Shoe Machinery Corpora- 
tion, of Paterson, New Jersey. U. 
S. P. 1,821,939; Sept. 8, 1931. 

A stiffener for uppers of boots 
and shoes adapted to be softened by 
heat and conformed to the last at 
the same time as is the upper, said 
stiffener consisting of absorbent sheet 
material impregnated with a mixture 
comprising a large amount of ther- 
moplastic substance and an amount 
of finely divided vulcanized rubber 
so small as to have substantially no 
effect upon the thermoplasticity of 
the stiffener but sufficient to make 
the stiffener more resilient than it 
otherwise would be. 





Method of Manufacturing Molded 
Articles. Robert Weitzel, of Paris, 
France. U. S. P. 1,822,762; Sept. 8, 
1931. 

A method of molding pieces of fur- 
niture or other articles, which com- 
prises coating the mold with a sub- 
stance preventing adhesion and then 
with several coats of lacquer paint 
or sizing, covering the lacquer with 
a layer of thin cloth, and then cover- 
ing the whole with several layers of 
cloth coated with a product adapted 
to harden in the air. 


Hand Grip Sleeve and Method of 
Making Same. Richard T. Griffiths, 
of Akron, Ohio, Assignor, by Mesne 
Assignments, to Miller Rubber 
Company Inc., of Wilmington, Del- 
aware. U. S. P. 1,822,212; Sept. 8, 
1931. 

As an article of manufacture, a 
hand grip sleeve of relatively soft 
resilient rubber having  protuber- 
ances of less resilient rubber resil- 
iently supported thereby and homo- 
geneously united thereto. 








Shoe Soles of Molded Plastic Com- 
position. Donald H. Bell, of Bever- 
ly, Massachusetts. U. S. P. 1,817,- 
287; Aug. 4, 1931. 

The process of producing a pair of 
shoe soles from plastic material 
which comprises molding and vul- 
canizing by heat and pressure while 
in the mold a suitable plastic mate- 
rial to produce a unit having opposite 
faces corresponding respectively to 
the tread surface of a shoe sole and 
of a thickness twice that of the de- 
sired sole, then dividing said unit 
longitudinally along a central plane 
parallel to the upper and lower sur- 
faces of the unit, thereby providing 
a pair of soles having smooth con- 
densed tread surfaces and edges with 
exactly complementary peripheries 
and with each sole presenting a 
rough and porous upper surface 
adapted to be securely cemented to 
the inner sole of the shoe. 
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PHENOFORM 
COLORS 


A wide range of colors for 


plastic compounds - especi- 
ally selected and prepared 
to meet the most exacting 


requirements in molding. 


For particulars apply to 


GENERAL DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 


230 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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MODERN 


and more efficient because 


it IS MODERN 





PLAN TERKELSEN 
YOUR ELECTRO 
PLASTIC DRAULIC 
PRODUCTION PRESSES 
ON WON’T 
THE “TAKE” 
BASIS HOLIDAYS. 
OF 
SUSTAINED ae ae 
SATISFACTORY state 
SERVICE oe. 





TERKELSEN 
Electro-Draulic 
MOLDING PRESSES 





Get the details on “How” and “Why” from 


TERKELSEN MACHINE COMPANY 


330 “A’? STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Shellac Composition. Richard E. Sum- 
ner, of Plainfield, New Jersey, As- 
signor to The Caleo Chemical Com- 
pany, Inc., of Bound Brook, New 
Jersey. U. S. P. 1,816,447; July 28, 
1931. 


Parts 
Shellac. , : 31.5 
Induline base . cia: MD 
Filler 6.7 


This composition produces a record 
superior in strength, in durability 
and in color to one produced from a 
similar composition having carbon 
black as the coloring medium and 
containing 6% more shellac than my 
composition. 

The filler may consist of any of the 
ingredients or mixtures of ingred- 
ients heretofore used in record com- 
positions, and the agglomerant may 
be either pure shellac or adulterated 
shellac (i. e. shellac substitutes with 
a substantial portion of pure shel- 
lac), both of which are to be under- 
stood to be included by the term 
“shellac” as used herein. 


Coating Composition. Frederick C. 
Hahn, of Wilmington, Delaware, 
Assignor to E. I. Du Pont De Nem- 
ours & Company, of Wilmington, 
Delaware. U.S. P. 1,812,335; June 
30, 1931. 


Example 1 
Pts. by wt. 
Cellulose acetate _ 
Monoethylin phthalate 12 
Diethyl phthalate . _ 
Solvent . 79 


Example 2 
Pts. by wt. 


Cellulose acetate 12 
Monoethylin oxalate 3 
Dibutyl phthalate ... aa 
Solvent ....... = 179 





Synthetic Resin Compound. Charles 
G. Moore, of Lakewood, and Mil- 
ton Zucker, of Cleveland, Ohio, As- 
signors to the Gliddon Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. U. S. P. 1,812,639; 
June 30, 1931. 

A synthetic resin, comprising the 
reaction product of an organic poly- 
basic acid, a polyhydric alcohol, and 
the fatty acids of rubber seed oil. 

A synthetic resin, which comprises 
the reaction product of an organic 
polybasic acid, glycerol, and the fat- 
ty acids of rubber seed oil. 


Vinyl Derivatives of Acetylene. Jul- 
ius A. Nieuwland, of Notre Dame, 
Indiana, Assignor to E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours & Company, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware. U. S. P. 1,- 
811,959; June 30, 1931. 

The method of producing from 
acetylene a hydrocarbon of higher 
molecular weight which comprises 
passing acetylene into a saturated 
aqueous solution of ammonium chlo- 
ride, said solution containing also 
copper powder, agitating the mix- 
ture and distilling off the highly un- 
saturated hydrocarbon that is formed 
of higher molecular weight than 
acetylene. There are 22 claims in- 
cluding claim 17, which reads simp- 
ly “Divinyl Acetylene.” 
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Steel Cam ri ngs 


Improved +> am 
Constructio:: 


Important parts 
protected against dust 
Reinforced 









o-~fety 
© .caring 
Improved evice 


Die fasteners 


Heavier 
alt Byecting arm 


Adjustment for Brackets 


wear in CPrOss- head 





Convenient 
Extra Die - Brake and 
CJable 3 > Se =4 Belt Shifter 
Outboard ————— 
Die-table Support 


This is our new 5% Tablet 
Machine making tablets up to 
3" in diameter and having a 
depth of fill of 2%". The im- 
provements above, with the use 
of a solid steel frame, insure un- 


Knock-out Block 
under louver nut 
to relieve press 


usually satisfactory performance. 
if on center : ae 


We make a complete line of 
preforming machines: single 


Vanadium Steel 
Plunger with , 
buttres, type thread Accessibility for Write for literature 


installing core rods 


punch, multiple or rotary style. 


COLTON Ptr Tt) Couton COMPANY 


DETROIT DETAR Oe mai. I 











Have you any Back Numbers? 


Get our prices on these copies of Plastics & Molded Products 
that you may wish to sell 
1925—October, November, December 1927—March 


1926—April, June 1928—March 
1931—January, March 


Plastics Publications, Inc. 
114 East 32d Street New York, N. Y. 
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FOR SALE 


6—Werner & Pfleiderer Mixers, sizes 9, 
11, 12, 15, 16 and 17, jacketed and 
plain. 

10—Powder Mixers 50 to 2000 pounds 
capacity. 

20—Tablet or Preforming machines, 1%” 
to 2” diameter die. 

Miscellaneous Grinders, Pulverizers, Stills, 

Kettles, Hydraulic Presses, Pumps, etc. 

Your inquiries solicited! 


STEIN-BRILL CORPORATION 
25 Church Street 


New York, N. Y. 
Phone :—Barclay 7-4850 



























PLASTICS & MOLDED PRODUCTS 


WANTED—SURPLUS 


Chemicals, Colors, Resins, 
Oils, Plastics, Solvents, Waxes, 
etc. 

By-Products, Metals, Resi- 
dues of all kinds. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
36 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 








We Specialize in 


Hobbing and 
Die Sinking 
for Bakelite and Composi- 


tion Molds. Send your Blue 
Prints for estimating. 


L. Doerfler Mfg. Co., Inc. 
24 Scott St., Newark, N. J. 











Planning and Doing 
(Continued from page 600) 
be a factor in developing and ex- 
panding them. He must think. 

It doesn’t need a great adver- 
tising appropriation. Any one 
can do a good job with a million 
dollar appropriation; it’s mak- 
ing depression appropriations 
get results that counts. In our 
business, a few thousand dollars 
recently opened an outlet for 
our materials that promises to 
be cne of real magnitude, and 
this was done in the face of 
*You-can’t-do-it.’ 

We can’t be entirely wrong 
in our attitude and the policy 
we've adopted. Our sales vol- 
ume is ahead of any previous 
year. We're working harder, 
we’re forgetting conditions, and 
we're ignoring depression en- 
tirely.” 








BUYERS’ 


ACCUMULATORS 


John J. Cavagnaro, Harrison, N. J. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 

The Dunning & Boschert Press Co., Inc. 
Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 

R. D. Wood 


ALDUR 
Aldur Corporation 


AMMONIA 
Barrett Co. 


BEETLE 
Synthetic Plastics Co. 


BAKELITE 
Bakelite Corporation 


BENZOL 
Barrett Co. 


CASEIN 


American-British Chemica! Supplies, Inc. 


CAMPHOR 
Schering Corp. 
CASEIN PLASTICS 
American Plastics Corp. 
CATALIN 
Amer. Catalin Corp. 


CELLULOSE ACETATE 
American-British Chemica! Supplies, Inc. 
Celluloid Corporation 
Eastman Kodak Co. 

U. S. Industrial Aleoho] Co. 


CONTAINERS 
Carpenter Container Corp. 


COTTON FLOCK 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 
Peckham Mfg. Co. 


CRESOL 


Barrett Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


CRESYLIC ACID 
American-British Chemical Supplies, Inc. 


Barrett Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


CRYSTILLIW 
Crystillin Products Corp. 


CUSTOM MOLDERS 


American Insulator Corp. 
American Record Corp. 

Auburn Button Co. 

Boonton Moulding Co. 

Boonton Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
Diemolding Corp. 

General Elec. Co. 

Harry W. Hahn Mfg. Co. 
Insulation Mfg. Co. 

Kuhn & Jacob, Trenton, N. J. 





Kurz-Kasch Co., Dayton, Ohio 

Mack Molding Co. 

Monowatt Electric Corp. 

Northern Indus. Chem. Co., Boston, Mass. 
Norton Laboratories, Lockport, N. Y. 
Recto Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
Reynolds Spring Company 

Shaw Insulator Co. 


DRYERS 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


DUREZ 
General Plastics Inc. 


DYESTUFFS 
Caleo Chemical Co. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 


FORMALDEHYDE 
Heyden Chemical Corp. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 


GLASS, SILVERED 
Standard Mirror Co. 


HEAT REGISTERING INSTRUMENTS 


Cambridge Instrument Co. 
Jewell Electric Instrument Co. 


LABELS 
Economy Ticket & Label Co. 


LUMARITH 
Celluloid Corporation 


MAKALOT 
Makalot Corp. 


MALEIC ACID 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


MANICURE ARTICLES 
Cc. J. Bates & Sons, Chester, Conn. 


MARBLETTE 
Marblette Corp. 


MEASURING MACHINES 
F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


MIRRORS 
Standard Mirror Co. 


MIXERS 
Baker Perkins Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
E. G. Loomis Co. 


MOLDING EQUIPMENT 


Fred S. Carver, N. Y. 

John J. Cavagnaro 

Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 

Chas. F. Elmes Engineering Works 
Southwark Foundry & Mach. Co. 
Standard Machinery Co. 
Terkelsen Machine Co. 

Thropp, Wm. R. & Sons, Co. 
Dunning & Boschert Press Co. 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. 
Index Machinery Corp. 

R. D. Wood Corp. 





GUIDE 


MOLD MAKERS 
Doerfier, L., Mfg. Co. 
Newark Die Co., Inc. 


MOLDING POWDERS 
Aldur Corp. 


General Plastics, Inc. 
Makalot Corp. 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


PAPER 
Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 


PEARL COATING 
Celluloid Corporation 


PHENOL 
Barrett Co. 
Dow Chemica] Co. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


PHENOL RESINOIDS 
Bakelite Corporation 
General Plastics Inc. 
Makalot Corp. 
Resinox Corp. 


PHTHALIC ANHYDRIDE 
Monsanto Chemica] Works 
PLASTICIZERS 


American-British Chemica! Supplies, Ine. 
Monsanto Chemical Works 


PREFORMING PRESSES 
Arthur Colton Co. 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc 
Standard Machinery Co. 

F. J. Stokes Mach. Co. 


PYROXYLIN PLASTICS 
Celluloid Corporation 
Du Pont Viscoloid Co. 
Nixon Nitration Works 
Wiggins & Co., Inc., E. W. 


SWING JOINTS 
Evarts G. Loomis Co. 
French Oil Machinery Co. 


TOLUOL 
Barrett Co. 
UREA 
Advance Solvents & Chemical Corp 
Schering Corp. 
UREA-FORMALDEHYDE RESINS 


Aldur Corporation 
Synthetic Plastics Co., Inc. 


VARNISHES, SYNTHETIC RESIN 
Bakelite Corp. 
General Plastics, Inc. 
Resinox Corp. 


WOOD FLOUR 
Becker Moore Co. 
Burnett Co. 


XYLOL 
Barrett Co. 


This is a carefully classified index of concerns who specialize in this industry and who advertise regularly in 
PLASTICS. Please mention PLASTICS when writing to these firms. 











Mixers. 


Masticators, Pumps, Tanks, etc. 


13-14 Park Row 
Barclay 7-0600 





Goop UsED MAGHINERY 


Every item shipped from our shops at Newark, N. J., is thoroughly 
overhauled and rebuilt. 

PREFORM MACHINES—I—Single Punch, motor driven Machine, up to 4"; 1— 

Rotary 10-punch, belt driven machine, up to 2%”; 1—Fraser Machine, up to 2”. 


MIXERS—3—Werner & Pfileiderer Steam Jacketed Mixers, 100 gals.; 1—Werner & 
Pfleiderer Laboratory Jacketed Mixer, Vacuum type, 5 gal.; 2—Noe. 3 Banbury 


STILLS—2—Aluminum Steam Jacketed Still with condensers, 400 gals. each; 1— 
Copper, Steam-jacketed Still, 400 gal. 


MISCELLANEOUS—Hydraulic Presses, Mixing and Converting Rolls, Color Grinding 
and Mixing Equipment, Vacuum Shelf Dryers, Filter Presses, Impregnators, Kettles, 


We Pay Cash For Your Idle Machinery— 
Single Items or Complete Plants. 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Visit our shops and yards at New- 
ark, N. J., covering six acres. 


NEWARK DIE CO. 


INCORPORATED 
We specialize on MOLDS 


for plastic materials. 


Diesinking, Engraving 
Hydraulic Hobbing 


24 SCOTT ST. 


Newark, New Jersey . 
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Materials 


for the Plastic Industries 















WOOD FLOUR 


AN IDEAL FILLER FOR PLASTICS 


BECKER, MOORE & CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


Largest Manufacturers 


- Cellu-Gummed 
Labels 


That stick to Pyroxylin 
Plastics. 


Also Regular Gummed and Un- 

gummed Labels, printed, plain, 
| embossed, die cut, Cardboard 
| Tags, printed and blank. 


Economy Ticket & 
Label Co. 


| 552 7th | he New York Breton 



















RENNET CASEIN 
BLOOD ALBUMEN 


Finely Powdered—Special Grades for Making Plastics 


JUNGMANN & CoO. 


Incorporated 


155 Sixth Avenue, New York 




















Why Not Cotton Flock ? 


For Use in All Classes of Plastic Composition 


As a binder in composition products cotton with its longer 
fiber is the best procurable. Why not try it? 


THE PECKHAM MFG. CO. 








| 
| CASEIN DRIED BLOOD | 
| Artificial Horn | 


| Synthetic Resins 


| 
| ARE YOU INTERESTED 


IN ENTERING THE 


PLASTICS 
FIELD 


| If So, Consult Me for 
| Installation, Formulae and 
Methods 


HEINRICH PREHN | 














240SouthSt. | Newark,N.J. | NAUMBURG—SAALE 
| GERMANY | 
eS | 
a. ee Setattaes 2000 : - 
The Sine Company CONSULTING 
292 PEARL STREET Telephone CHEMIST 


NEW YORK BEekman 3-2287 
DOMESTIC & IMPORTED 


WOOD FLOUR 


Sole Selling Agents for the 


NEW ENGLAND WOOD FLOUR MILLIS, INC. 


Manchester, N. H. 
Inquiries Solicited 

















WILL SOLVE PLASTICS 
PROBLEMS. FINE 
KNOWLEDGE OF MANU- 
FACTURING AND 
FORMULAE 


| WRITE BOX 11, PLASTICS 
114 E, 32 ST., N. Y. C. 
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Materials 








COTTON FLOCKS of 
SUPERIOR QUALITY 


We are suppliers to all the leaders in the Plastic Molding Industry. 


THEY KNOW QUALITY! 








Write for samples and quotations 


Claremont Waste Mfg. Co. 


CLAREMONT, N. H. 


| 
* epee te = 








MANUFACTURERS 


Do you make or use celluloid items? 


Let us quote you on your Pyroxylin parts or 
your finished item. 


Writing us may be quite worth while. 


C. J. Bates & Son 
CHESTER, CONN. 








for the Plastics Industries 
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will guarantee 
approval of” 
your Product 


Standard Mintor@ | 
Bu ul 













Brown, B. K.—Crawford, F. M.—A Survey of Nitrocellu- 

CS Qe : .1928 
Hedley, Barry T.—The Natural and Synthetic Resins ....1926 
Condensed Chemical Dictionary cer ET ee 1930 
Cross, C. F._-Doree, Charles—Researches in Cellulose 

I ee EL 2 RE we shy ee ee Oe receve lh SOD 
Ellis, Carleton T.—Synthetic Resins and Their Plastics -...1923 
Hemming, Emil—Plastics and Molded Electrical Insulation 1923 
Scherer, A.—Casein—Its Preparation and Utilization 


Sutermeister, E.—Casein and its Industrial Applications 1927 
EE I EY et ee 1926 
Handbook of Chemistry and Physics, 13th edition -—.........1928 
Wilson, S. P.—Pyroxylin Enamels and Lacquers _ ................ 1927 


Other books quoted on request. 








Standard Technical Handbooks 


Ten per cent discount from publisher’s prices on any of the following if ordered 
with your subscription to Plastics: 


Book Department, Plastics ---114 E. 32nd St., New York | 
i a. ah | 


Pages Price 
375 
203 
528 1 


7.50 


263 
514 
213 
221 
296 
218 
1300 
253 
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- And N ow, In Closing: 














USINESS is not only getting 
better, it is better . . . but 
the price situation is ever worse 
. no new plants, but some 
changes . . . Pioneer Radio is 
now Pioneer Products .... Van 
Norman, late of Belden and Im- 
perial, is now with Economy 
Fuse .... This concern, by the 
way, is making their own.... 
Henry Ryan, ex-Durez, now with 
Allen-Bradley . . . . Meyenberg 
was recently made plant super- 
intendent at Imperial, and Lilja 
is out .... The Plaskon-Mono- 
watt hook-up is creating a stir 
. One of the nicest new 
closure lines is seen on The Du- 


Barry preparations .... and 
The Schick Dry Shaver is final- 
ly being advertised! .... many 


plants are trying to expand, but 
are finding capital scarce .... 
however, new machinery is on 
the cars to some sections ... . 
There is a nice new varnish re- 
sin out .... not yet on the mar- 
ket, though . . . . Several people 
have their eyes on the cast- 
phenolic field .... and one of the 
large steel companies has its 
eye on the field generally . . . Re- 
member Fred Weiker’s All- 
American? .... he is now Presi- 
dent of Lentheric, Paris... . 
Contrary to rumor, there has 
been no slump in the depression 
. The Radio Corp, isn’t 
through with trouble, after all 
. nor are any of us.... The 
Emerman Red-Book lists some 
wonderful machinery buys .... 
but our next issue will have even 
more .... Du Pont now has a 
hand in the “cup that cheers” 
. There is a perfectly swell 
Pyralin index of what to mix 
and when to mix it. . don’t 
put it off!.... 





HIS industry owes much to 
Thomas Alva Edison. Direct- 
ly and indirectly, his brilliant 
mind created new outlets for var- 








ious plastic materials. Even dur- 
ing the past two years, these out- 
lets have been constant. Years 
from now, when other men have 
been forgotten, Edison will be 
honored and remembered. This 
industry may have more cause 
to remember than is apparent 
today, for time will be the true 
test of his contributions and our 
gratitude. 


ERY quietly—for us—we 

slid past our sixth birthday. 
A few friends remembered, but 
there was no general celebra- 
tion. We feel we have done 
well, though not well enough. 
There are still reforms to be 
made and misplaced promotion 
to be spiked. More important, 
there are many new markets 
to be developed. We dedicate 
the future to the accomplish- 
ment of this latter ideal, and 
give thanks to all our friends 
and clients for their part in the 
progress made so far. May their 
interest continue, and in greater 
number. 





ALWAYS like the kiddies’ 

viewpoint as Pop Hayes, an 
old friend of mine used to say, 
“Dogs and children are sincere. 
They don’t slobber over you un- 
less they mean it.” 

It takes a couple of thousand 
nuts to hold an automobile to- 
gether, but only one to scatter it 
all over the map. This isn’t 
original—I stole it as no doubt 
the fellow I got it from did. 


From Old Bill in 
The Durez Molder 


HERE is never any perman- 
ence in one type of market. 
Today, as in the past year or 
more, we are having a so-called 
“Buyer’s Market.” It is called 
that because the supplier is sub- 
ordinate to the market he 








reaches. But this type cannot 
continue, and the time will again 
come when the supplier does the 
selling and the buyer only buys. 
Then, later, we will have a shift 
back again. 


Undoubtedly, this needs a 
cure, but the cure must come 
from the industrial purchaser. 
A more complete knowledge of 
methods and costs would show 
him that business cannot be 
placed at a loss to the supplier 
without subsequent injury to 
the product. In small lots, the 
work may be successful, but in 
volume production, a fraction 
of a cent per piece means thou- 
sands of dollars—-red—that must 
be atoned for. So the product 
is the medium of recovering 
the loss. 

This is a Buyer’s market. It 
probably will be for some time 
to come. Our buyer must learn, 
as we said, but rather than suf- 
fer by learning from experience 
he should learn from more 
knowledge. He not only should, 
he will! 





ORKERS in the field are 

often prone to take them- 
selves and their work for grant- 
ed. The education of manufac- 
turers, purchasing agents and 
product designers in the proper- 
ties and possibilities of plastic 
materials must go on for a long 
time, however, before they will 
think of these materials in the 
same breath as wood and metals. 
Mr. Harry M. Dent, president of 
General Plastics, Inc., perform- 
ed a distinct service to the ad- 
vancement of the industry in 
preparing the article on “Phen- 
olic Plastics” which appeared in 
the September issue of The 
Executives Service Bulletin, re- 
leased by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Policy- 
holders Service: Bureau. 
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